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THE LUTHERAN 


DIVIDING THE CHURCH YEAR 


Work of Departments of United Lutheran Church in America Dated for 
Emphasis and Offerings 


ONE OF the distinctive ideals and cher- 
ished hopes of the United Lutheran 
Church in America is the concentration 
of appeals for financial support of its 
enterprises in terms of an annual bud- 
get. Beginning with the principle, the 
whole church for its whole program, and 
in advance of each biennial convention, 
holding conferences with representatives 
of the various forms of work requiring 
financial support, the founders of the 
financial system believed that the church 
would be able to dispense with special 
appeals for money. This did not prove to 
be as successful as the merits of the 
plan would justify. 

Of course, from the beginning, the 
connection between certain seasons of the 
church year and certain forms of gen- 
eral work, was recognized. Epiphany 
and Foreign Missions, Lent and mission 
work at home, are indissolubly linked to- 
gether. Explanation and promotion of 
other enterprises of the church were like- 
wise distributed among the different sea- 
sons of the year. However, they were not 
originally connected with appeals for of- 
ferings. Then, as the church felt the need 
of more financial support, and as studies 
in stewardship were believed to have 
quickened the sensibilities of the church’s 
membership to the response due the 
church’s appeals, permission was granted 
the Boards of Foreign and American Mis- 
sions to request Sunday schools to make 
special offerings during the seasons of 
Epiphany and Lent. It was further rec- 
ognized that where synods are respon- 
sible for educational and intermission in- 
stitutes and requirements, that they could 
make use of a part of the year to ask 
for money. 

One item of the report of the Executive 
Board which was adopted after a consider- 
able amount of debate, was the approval 
of the Calendar of Special Days and Sea- 
sons: 

“In the use of these special days and 
seasons the following rules shall govern 
the agencies concerned: 

“1. The Board of Ministerial Pensions 
and Relief shall use Advent Season to 
inform the Church of its work, continue 
the privilege of soliciting individuals for 
the work of special relief, but take no 
general offerings. 

“2. The Board of Foreign Missions 
shall use Epiphany Season to promote 
the cause of Foreign Missions through- 
out the Church, and furnish envelopes 
for the gathering of offerings from the 
Sunday schools on Transfiguration Sun- 
day. 

“3. The Board of Deaconess Work 
shall use Septuagesima Sunday as a re- 
cruiting day for deaconess work through- 
out the Church, but shall gather no of- 
ferings. 

“4. The Board of American Missions 
shall use the Lenten Season to promote 
the cause of home missions and church 
extension throughout the Church, and 


furnish envelopes for the gathering of 
special offerings from the Sunday schools 
on Easter Sunday. 

“5. The Board of Education shall use 
the first four Sundays after Easter to 
promote the cause of Christian educa- 
tion throughout the Church; and con- 
stituent synods may use the same season 
to inform their congregations concerning 
their educational institutions, and to 
gather special offerings from the con- 
gregations and Sunday schools on Can- 
tate Sunday for their support. 

“6. The Lutheran World Convention 
shall use the month of May to inform the 
congregations of its work, and to gather 
offerings for Lutheran World Service. 

“7. The Parish and Church School 
Board shall use the month of September 
to promote parish education, but gather 
no special offerings. 

“8. The Board of American Missions 
shall use the Highteenth Sunday after 
Trinity to promote the cause of Jewish 
Missions, but gather no special offerings. 

“9. The Inner Mission Board shall use 
the period from October 15 to November 
15 to promote the cause of the Inner Mis- 
sion throughout the Church. Constituent 
synods shall have the right to gather 
special offerings from the congregations 
and Sunday schools for the support of 
institutions of mercy for which they are 
directly responsible. 

“10. The Thanksgiving Season shall be 
used by the Laymen’s Movement and by 
Stewardship Committees of Constituent 
Synods to further the cause of Christian 
Stewardship in all the congregations 
through the circulation of literature and 
the promotion of the Every Member 
Canvass. 

“11. All special offerings, marked spe- 
cial, shall be sent through the regular 
channels of congregational and synodical 
treasurers. 

“12. Constituent synods are requested 
to print this Calendar of Special Days 
and Seasons in their annual minutes.” 


Basis of Apportionment 


Under the present system the budget 
accepted by the convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America is pro- 
rated amongst the synods on the basis 
of their communing membership. This is 
an amendment of the original method of 
procedure which was in operation for a 
short time after 1918 when the United 
Lutheran Church was organized. At that 
time the enrolled membership—that is, 
the total number of those eligible to re- 
ceive the Lord’s Supper, was the basis 
of distribution. However, at almost every 
convention, discussion of the “plan of 
apportionment” is on the program; the 
ideas range all the way from no plan at 
all but pure dependence on the pressure 
of gratitude to God;—from this most 
ideal of financial systems to the one 
which is still in vogue in the Ministerium 

(Continued on page 26) 
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MRS. KNUBEL INTER- 
VIEWED 


The Ohio State Journal, one of the 
Buckeye State’s leading newspapers, be- 
sides recognizing in its columns the news 
value of the convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, assigned 
one of its staff of reporters to interview 
“The First Lady” of our general body, 
Mrs. F. H. Knubel. The Journal’s ac- 
count reads: 

“Two anniversaries will be observed by 
the United Lutheran Church during its 
biennial convention in Columbus. One 
is the hundredth anniversary of the Ohio 
Synod. The other will celebrate, with a 
pageant at Mees Hall, Capital Univer- 
sity, the hundredth anniversary of the 
modern revival of the work of dea- 
conesses. And it is this second which 
holds particular interest for Mrs. Fred- 
erick H. Knubel of New York. 

“Mrs. Knubel, a gentle, white-haired 
woman, would have come to the conven- 
tion anyway, for her husband is the 
church’s president. 


Deaconess Thirty Years 


“But as one-time Sister Jennie Christ, 
for thirty years a deaconess in the United 
Lutheran Church and one of the found- 
ers of its Deaconess Motherhouse in Bal- 
timore, no one will deny her special 
interest in the celebration Friday night. 

“Mrs. Knubel trained in that first dea- 
coness establishment in Germany, whose 
anniversary is being observed, a little 
more than forty years ago. As a girl 
barely twenty, she went to the Institute 
of Protestant Deaconesses at Kaisers- 
werth on the Rhine, founded in 1836 by 
Theodore Fliedner, and destined to in- 
fluence within the next century the or- 
ganization of nine similar Lutheran 
Motherhouses in America. 

“There she learned to care for the sick, 
the poor, the outcast. There she received 
the inspiration which in 1895 prompted 
her and six companions to found the 
Motherhouse at Baltimore, Md., which 
she headed for five years. 


Meets Old Friend 


“During the next twenty-five years 
she was parish deaconess at the Lutheran 
Church of the Atonement in New York 
City until her marriage eleven years ago 
to Dr. Knubel, its pastor prior to his 
election to the presidency of the United 
Lutheran Church in America in 1918. 

“Kaiserswerth offered a world of in- 
spiration for an eager young woman in 
those days, for only about thirty years 
before a girl named Florence Nightin- 
gale had come there to learn about 
nursing, and memories of her as a stu- 
dent were still bright there. 

“The aura of those years still is with 
the former deaconess. With her marriage 
she relinquished that title and the simple 
black garb, with its small white collar, 
black bonnet and veil. 

“Mrs. Knubel is renewing old friend- 
ships with many of the deaconesses.” 
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IN CONVENTION ASSEMBLED 


Tenth Meeting of United Lutheran Congregations’ Representatives in Columbus, Ohio 


By the Editor of THE LUTHERAN 


CALL THE ROLL of cities, where United Lutheran Church 
in America conventions have met: New York, Washington, 
Buffalo, Richmond, Chicago, Erie, Milwaukee, Philadel- 
phia, Savannah, and last, not least, and now, Columbus, 
the capital of Ohio. This is a bustling city which has 
grown rapidly during recent years in size, enterprises and 
features. Its congregations belonging to the United Lu- 
theran Church number three, First Church, Dr. Lewis 
P. Speaker, pastor, being the host for the opening and 
Sunday evening devotional sessions. The headquarters of 
the gathering and the auditorium used for business ses- 
sions is in the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. It is in the heart of 
the city, in the shadow of the capitol building, and in the 
midst of business traffic. 

We reached the hotel in the forenoon of the convention’s 
first day, October 14, and thus had the opportunity to 
watch the arrival of the delegations. Impressed by the 
size of the crowd and the absence of confusion, we sought 
the manager of the hostelry and asked him about his busi- 
ness. It is “some business.” There are 1,000 rooms. In 
the several eating rooms between 2,000 and 3,000 people 
are served daily. On occasion 3,500 have been housed for 
three nights. There are 650 regular employees. Among 
them are folk of numerous nationalities and two or three 
colors. Especially the kitchen force is polyglot and in- 
ternationally skilled. 

The hotel business is the third largest industry in the 
nation and in the world, the manager told us. Figure out 
for yourselves whether that signifies a drift toward the 
characteristics of a nomad people; or does it indicate the 
rapid currents of American business? “How does Amer- 
ican hotel management compare with that of Europe?” we 
asked. “We do things faster,” was his reply. That would 
mean, we infer, that more is done than in conservative 
London, coquettish Paris, or meticulous Berlin. Certainly 
a number of things were happening in the Deshler-Wallick 
a day before the first business session began. There were 
committees in session all over the place. We pushed our 
way into that of the statisticians. They assembled October 
12 and were still at it on the fourteenth. 

Committees whose duties must be performed before and 
during a convention get less glory than they earn and do 
more work than most of us realize. Of the thirty-three 


reports listed for formal presentation (that is, in the 
printed bulletin) sixteen are by committees. These are 
sometimes dignified with the title Standing Committees. 
Add ten to the sixteen who are named by the president to 
take care of the specific business of each convention. Just 
to give you a means of appraising the complexity of a 
biennial convention we list both classes. 


STANDING CONVENTION 
Architecture Reference and Counsel 
Army and Navy On President’s Report 
Associations of Young People On Leave of Absence 
Brotherhood Memorials from Synods 
Church Music On Nominations for 
Church Papers (1) Laymen’s Movement 
Common Service Book Executive Committee 
Evangelism (2) Executive Board, 
Laymen’s Radio Commission of Ad- 
Moral and Social Welfare judication, and Church 
Publicity Paper Committee 
Commission on Relationships (3) All other Boards 

to American Lutheran On Devotional Services 
Church Bodies Tellers for Elections 
Statistics (1) Number One 
Transportation (2) Number Two 
Women as Representatives On Minutes 
Women’s Work 


The Local Reception Committee 


Besides the list above named, there are the hundred and 
more members of the three congregations of Columbus 
who arranged for the comfort and convenience of the dele- 
gates in their midst. We found the vanguard of this group 
in the railroad station. In the hotel and at the church they 
manned and “womanned” information desks, helped with 
registration and supplied information as needed, or at least 
asked for, by the strangers in their midst. 


A Who’s Who of the U. L. C. A. 


Having briefly introduced the city and churches to whose 
midst the convention has come, and before beginning a 
description of its sessions, we describe briefly the group 
represented by the delegates. Who and what is the United 
Lutheran Church in America? 
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Well, it is the product of 188 years of growth in or- 
ganization. It is the family of congregations and synods 
that sprang from the synod formed in 1748 by Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg in Philadelphia. That first assembly 
consisted of six pastors. In 1786 the beginning was made 
of what is now the United Synod of New York. The Caro- 
linas followed in 1803 and 1824. Virginia organized in 
1824, and West Pennsylvania in 1825. Then in 1821 a 
combination of synods resulted in the General Synod. Dur- 
ing the Civil War period the Lutherans south of the Mason 
and Dixon line moved toward forming the United Synod 
in the South. In 1866 the General Council was organized 
as the reflection of disagreements within the General 
Synod. In 1918 a reunion was consummated and the 
United Lutheran Church came into being. Forty-four 
synods were enrolled in the first convention. Mergers 
among them since 1918 reduced that number of units by 
twelve and two new groups, Florida and Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee, have been added. The present enrollment is thirty- 
four. The congregations of which they consist are located 
in six provinces of Canada, in forty-two states of the 
Union, in the District of Columbia and in Alaska. By 
means of missionaries, work is done in the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, British Guiana, Argentina, Liberia, Africa, 
Shantung, China, India and Japan. In the last two there 
are now autonomous churches. The Andhra Evangelical 
Lutheran Church consists of Lutheran congregations for 
which Telugu is the language which are located in and 
about Guntur and Rajahmundry in the Madras Presidency 
of India. The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Japan com- 
prises congregations established by missionaries sent out 
and supported by the United, Icelandic and Danish Lu- 
theran Synods of the United States and Canada. Their 
representatives have voice but not vote in the convention. 
These are listed by the United Lutheran Church as Asso- 
ciated Synods. 


Facts in Figures 


From the records available at the beginning of this year 
one learns that the clerical roll of the United Lutheran 
Church carries 3,487 names. Subtracting those retired 
from active service, those on duty in administrative, edu- 
cational and mission positions, 2,761 remain for work in 
parishes. The congregations number 3,961. Of Sunday 
schools there are 3,845; of weekday schools, 1,076. The 
number enrolled in catechetical classes in the year 1935 
was 56,463. Men’s societies total 69,481, women’s, 213,717, 
young people’s, 154,479 members. The property owned by 
the congregations,—church edifices, parsonages and par- 
ish houses, is given a value in dollars of $143,869,000. 
Indebtedness reported totals $23,797,000. 

A net growth in confirmed membership of 22,341 is 
shown by the parochial reports for the year 1935. This is 
the remainder of 71,549 received by adult baptism, con- 
firmation, certificate of transfer, and “otherwise,” after 
subtracting 49,208 by death, certificate of transfer, and 
“otherwise.” Comparison of the statistics of 1935 with 
those of 1934 shows that the net gain of 1935 is less than 
that of 1934. All the items of gain decreased during the 
second year of the biennium and all the types of losses 
except by certificate increased. Scholars enrolled in Sunday 
schools were fewer in the latter than in the former years. 
It is reasonably probable that the economic situation has 
considerable to do with this decline, but the explanation 


> does not alter the fact. We emphasize the assertion that 
« growth in the United Lutheran Church continues, but the 
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amount of it has not increased. One is justified in suggest- 
ing the significance of this decline: it should be faced 
frankly and more grace from God sought to overcome the 
increased negative effects of secularism. Statistics are not 
always arguments or reasons, but the interpretation of 
them is of value. 
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THE FIRST BUSINESS SESSION 


8.45 A. M., THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15. 

A bright sky greeted the delegates to the tenth biennial 
convention of the United Lutheran Church in America 
when they assembled at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel for the 
first business session. Passing through the lobbies to the 
convention hall, amidst the hum of numerous conversa- 
tions, one hears of reunions of men separated for two or 


more years, allusions to friends not to be seen at this gath- 


ering, and an air of confident happiness. This last deeply 
impressed the reporter of the opening session,—this con- 
fidence that the church has not been defeated however 
much it has been slowed up in its progress and burdened 
with its problems. 

While the Chief Service is not used by the United Lu- 
theran Church to open its first business session, there is no 
lack of deep solemnity and consecration when the Matin 
liturgy is employed. The officiant was W. L. Stough, D.D., 
secretary for the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Dr. Stough 
has a beautiful reading voice, and his enunciation of the 
clergyman’s portion of the liturgy—his reading of the 
Scripture and of the prayers for the day, were most im- 
pressive. He has plenty of experience to his credit. He has 
had but one parish since he was ordained by the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania nearly forty-five years ago. The 
responses of the convention were likewise impressive. 
Despite the fact that they had gathered from many differ- 
ent areas of North America and were not together other 
than in thought for an interval of two or more years, they 
were able to unite in the responses of the liturgy very ef- 
fectively. Even the Te Deum, for the setting of which the 
musical arrangement of the Common Service Book was 
used, was sung heartily and with fewer musical errors than 
would be expected. When the benediction for the Matin 
Service was pronounced, and Dr. Knubel took his place 
upon the platform to preside and to open formally the first 
business session of the tenth biennial convention, one dis- 
cerned that quality of a group of Christians which is a 
communicable evidence of the sense of answered prayers 
and of confidence in spiritual guidance. 


Corporate Carefulness 

There are certain items of routine business with which 
every convention of the United Lutheran Church is opened. 
For instance, the first necessity is the formal approval of 
the roll of delegates. The names of the delegations are for- 
warded to the office of the Secretary of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America following their election by the 
synods of whose congregations they are representative. 
The presidents of the synods certify to these delegations, 
and by a regulation which was adopted at this session 
Friday noon was fixed as the closing date for registrations. 
For the most part the roll is in order when the bulletin is 
issued from the secretary’s office. The officers of the church 
make out in advance an order of business and this is 
adopted by the convention. For the sake of historical, and 
possibly legal, certainty, a bound copy of the minutes of 
the previous convention is exhibited to the delegates by 
the secretary, and they are asked to approve it as the pro- 
tocol of the previous proceedings. President Knubel has 
occasionally been described as a stickler for parliamentary 
precision. Certainly he sees to it that an orderly routine is 
preserved through each session. He does, however, take 
care to explain his rulings and to assure the delegates of 
all their rights and privileges upon the floor. This he 
usually does during the early moments of the first business 
session. 

Shortly after the first announcements of President 
Knubel at the opening of the business session, Dr. Lewis 


Speaker, pastor of the First Church of Columbus and chair- ° 


man of the local committee for entertaining the conven- 
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tion, presented to President Knubel a gavel. It is under- 
stood, he said, that the wood of the gavel was taken from 
the beam of a house which was built in Marietta, the first 
settlement in Ohio, by General Rufus Putnam, of Revolu- 
- tionary fame. Dr. Speaker was warmly welcomed and said 
in part: 

“Tt is indeed a rare and happy privilege that we enjoy in 
welcoming the tenth biennial convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America to Columbus and the Lutheranism 
of Ohio. At last the United Lutheran Church in America has 
come to Ohio, and we are grateful! 

“You have come to the capital city of the fourth largest 
state in the Union in point of population, third largest in in- 
dustry, and first in the production of presidents. You have 
come to an educational and cultural center of considerable sig- 
nificance, including in its boundaries Ohio State University 
with its more than 12,000 students and Capital University, an 
institution of higher learning fostered by a sister branch of 
our church. 

“Tt is well to note in passing that Columbus is a center of 
Lutheranism, for here, more than a century ago, a Lutheran 
synodical organization was formed. It is to be hoped that this 
convention will assist in bringing the American Lutheran 
Church and the United Lutheran Church in America more 
closely together. 

“We sincerely trust that your stay with us will be both 
profitable and pleasurable, and that this convention will reflect 
glory to Christ and honor to His Church.” 


President Knubel, in accepting the gavel, remarked that 
Dr. Speaker might have pointed with pride to the fact that 
Ohio has become known as the “mother of presidents.” 


Ohio’s Governor Heard 

This first session was devoted chiefly to greetings and 
responses. Martin Luther Davey, Governor of the state of 
Ohio, was introduced to the assembly by Charles Zimmer- 
man, associate justice in the State Supreme Court, and 
son of the beloved John L. Zimmerman. The governor 
spoke at some length of his early youth and of the priv- 
ileges which America affords youth, and of the respon- 
sibilities which enjoyment of such privileges involves. He 
appealed to his hearers for energy in defense of American 
institutions. Attorney Edward Rinderknecht of Toledo, 
Ohio, responded to the governor’s address. He touched 
lightly upon the connection of church and state, with ref- 
erence to which there has been a slight confusion during 
Governor Davey’s administration. Mr. Rinderknecht de- 
clared that the Lutheran principle is vital to American 
freedom and that every effort should be made by the cit- 
izens to guard against any intrusion by state or church 
upon the proper sphere of the other. 

Veterans in attendance at conventions of the United 
Lutheran Church were given passing glances at the in- 
terest which the election on November 3 has created 
throughout the country. With the utmost good nature, 
speakers offered clues to their political convictions as they 
addressed the delegates. Their remarks gave a spicy flavor 
to routine proceedings. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


The striking feature of the first session of this conven- 
tion was the appearance upon the floor of Bishops August 
Marahrens and Hans Meiser of Germany, together with 
Executive Secretary Hans Lilje of the Lutheran World 
Convention’s Executive Committee. As has been indicated 
in previous issues of THE LUTHERAN, these men are in 
America for a meeting of the Executive Committee. They 
came to Columbus, Ohio, from San Antonio, Texas, where 
they had visited the convention of the American Lutheran 
Church. Dr. A. R. Wentz, alternate member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Lutheran World Convention, intro- 
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duced them to the delegates. They were, he stated, persons 
of distinction in their own personalities; they were also 
officials of the church in Germany as bishops, and Dr. Lilje 
as the leader of German university students. But their 
connection with the Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Convention also gave them a distinction common 
to their own country and to America. 

Dr. Wentz in the course of his remarks referred to the 
early history of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
By virtue of the founding by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 
in 1748 of the parent synod, it is the oldest of the Lu- 
theran organizations on the Western Continent, participat- 
ing in its experiences in the colonial, the revolutionary, 
the constructive, the Civil War, the reconstructive and the 
present periods in American history. By virtue of the 
number of its members, it is the largest of the Lutheran 
bodies in America. Somewhat jocularly, Dr. Wentz ex- 
pressed the opinion that it might be, as well, the best Lu- 
theran body. He took care to indicate that the word 
“united” in the title of the church did not signify that it 
is the only group of Lutherans in the Western Hemis- 
phere, but that the word grew out of the merging of three 
general bodies in 1918. He aroused some interest amongst 
the delegates by stating that in a previous decade, when 
there was less familiarity with the title “Bishop” than now 
exists, the coming of the bearers of this distinguished of- 
fice to America would have had an awesome effect upon 
us, but that kindly visits from European bishops has dis- 
pelled this fear, and some people are of the opinion that 
the time is not far distant when the title will be used in 
American Lutheran Church circles as it is in Europe. 

Bishop Marahrens replied to Dr. Wentz in a most im- 
pressive way. He spoke of the chief reason on account of 
which the Executive Committee of the World Convention. 
held its 1936 meeting in America. It is a tribute to the 
late Dr. John A. Morehead. The Bishop stated that not 
only official church circles in Germany held in deep affec- 
tion Dr. Morehead; there are hundreds and thousands of 
parsonages and homes where gratitude for the aid and: 
sympathy reaching Europe from America takes the form 
of enshrining him in loving memory. But, continued 
Bishop Marahrens, the situation of religion in many coun- 
tries at the present time gives evidence of the need of the 
greatest possible unity amongst Lutherans. Never, in re- 
cent years, have the foes of Christianity been so vigorous 
in their attacks upon religion and the church. Therefore 
the necessity has arisen for the proclamation in opposition 
and answer of these foes, of that which Lutheranism most 
clearly represents to the world: Justification by faith in 
Christ alone. To this duty the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion pledges itself. : 

At the close of the Bishop’s address, which was in Ger- 
man, as was also Dr. Wentz’ greeting, Dr. Wentz gave in 
English the synopsis of what he had said, and Dr. Lilje 
translated the words of Bishop Marahrens. 


ELECTIONS ; 


At the conclusion of Mr. Rinderknecht’s reply to Gov- 
ernor Davey’s welcoming address, report was received of 
the re-election upon the first ballot of President Knubel. 
Dr. Knubel in accepting the office referred to the fact that 
this was the tenth time at which it was his privilege to 
thank the brethren for their choice of him. He said, “I 
find in your election consecration to work in prayer and 
love with you and for you. The fortieth year of my or- 
dination to the gospel ministry will occur within the 
biennium to which you have elected me. I am happy to be 
permitted to continue in the work which we are doing.” 

Shortly after the re-election of President Knubel was an~ 
nounced, the tellers reported that of 431 votes cast for 
treasurer, 425 had been cast for Dr. E. Clarence Miller. 
The convention’s last item of business was the re-election 
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of Secretary W. H. Greever. Apropos of 
the elections it should be stated that the 
church is very conservative with refer- 
ence to leadership. Dr. Knubel and Dr. 
Miller have served as president and 
treasurer since the inception of the 
United Lutheran Church in 1918. The 
first secretary, the late M. G. G. Scherer, 
D.D., was elected in 1918, and his oc- 
cupancy of the office was terminated by 
his death early in 1932. Dr. Greever, 
elected as his successor at the 1932 con- 
vention in Philadelphia, has been twice 
re-elected. No nominations are made for 
any of these offices. The delegates write 
the names of those whom they desire to 
have as president, secretary and treas- 
urer, upon ballots distributed on the floor. 
The near unanimity which the tellers’ 
reports exhibited, is an absolutely re- 
liable expression of confidence in the men who have been 
chosen. It is also an indication of the administrative unity 
which prevails in the United Lutheran Church, and an ap- 
proval of the policies pursued by the officers. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15, 2.00 P. M. 


The Thursday afternoon session began promptly at two 
o’clock with devotions, conducted by Dr. Conrad Wilker of 
Allentown, Pa. The first item of business was the report 
of the tellers on the election of secretary. This was of- 
fered by Prof. H. G. Gebert. It showed the almost unani- 
mous re-election of the Rev. Dr. W. H. Greever. In thank- 
ing the convention for their “call to continue in this office,” 
Dr. Greever said that he felt it a call to do better. The 
work of the office has grown until the routine matters are 
the smallest part; almost limitless contacts are made with 
the personnel of the church. He closed his remarks by 
saying that if he had not been re-elected, he was afraid he 
would have had to ‘“‘take a walk.” 


AUXILIARIES TO REPORT DIRECTLY 


The regular order of business followed with a program 
of Better Adjustment of the Work of Auxiliaries. This 
was an integral part of the report of the Executive Board. 
It was considered item by item. The first resolution 
changed the status of the Women’s Missionary Society, 
the Luther League of America, and the Lutheran Brother- 
hood. Hitherto they have reported to the United Lutheran 
Church through committees on women’s, men’s, and young 
people’s work. They are now considered “recognized aux- 
iliaries within the United Lutheran Church in America 
constituent synods.” In order to secure this change. it 
was necessary to announce an amendment to the by-laws 
which eliminates the special committees on the work of 
these three groups. 

There was very little discussion on the first resolutions. 
More debate was aroused by the resolutions having to 
do with the spheres of interest of the three auxiliaries. It 
provided that all three were to include in their program 
the whole program of the whole church. It provided (a) 
Aid in the stimulation of congregations to meet apportion- 
ments in full. (b) Assumption of definite responsibility 
for designated projects authorized by the church. (c) That 
consistent with their freedom of administrative respon- 
sibilities in connection with designated projects should 
remain with the boards concerned. Direct contacts between 
the auxiliaries and the projects may be developed under 
approval of the boards if conferences for the promotion of 
interest in their work prove necessary’. 
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In the discussion on this item, officials 
of the various auxiliaries concerned were 
invited to participate. Dr. Theodore 
Posselt asked that the reaction of those 
affected by these resolutions should be 
understood. The president pointed out 
that there was no desire to eliminate so- 
cieties, and Dr. August Steimle, chair- 
man of the committee of the Executive 
Board charged with the preparation of 
these resolutions, stated that all the 
items so far before the convention on the 
subject of Better Adjustment had been 
adopted in principle at the Savannah con- 
vention. Another resolution stated in 
substance that the benevolent budgets of 
the three auxiliaries should be included 
in the total budget of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. This budget 
is to be offered in a twofold form. First, 
the apportionment budget, which is similar to the present 
practice, and will correspond to the total benevolence 
budget as it has been heretofore adopted. It is suggested 
in the resolution, that individual societies of the auxiliaries 
concern themselves with the question whether the appor- 
tionments are being paid in full in the congregations to 
which they belong. Second, supplementary budgets will 
carry all the projects designated to the auxiliaries by the 
church. These two statements combined will make the total 
budget. 

Chairman Steimle, in answer to various questions, stated 
that all that is to be done in a financial way by the aux- 
iliaries will be listed. Secretary Greever in answer to a 
question by the Rev. Herbert Bosch, said that the exact 
form of the budget has not been worked out. He expressed 
the opinion that the new method gave the women greater 
liberty and a wider field of service than the present pian. 
He stated that the women’s executive board gave very en- 
thusiastic support to the entire program. 


TRAINING THE CHURCHR’S CHILDREN 


Another item of ccisideration under the head of Better 
Adjustment of the Work of Auxiliaries had to do with 
the training of the children. This work has been done 
through the Junior Luther League and the Light Brigade. 
The resolutions provide that only one agency shall be 
authorized to work in this age group. It called for the 
merging of the two organizations now at work, the Light 
Brigade and the Junior League, and that extension of or- 
ganization work be placed in the hands of a committee of 
five. This committee was to be composed of one member 
from the Women’s Missionary Society, one from the Luther 
League, one from the Parish and Church School Board, 
one from the Executive Board, and one pastor. This newly 
formed committee is to meet as soon as practicable to work 
out a plan, and is to be prepared to present the plan to the 
Executive Board at its April, 1937, meeting. 

A number of amendments were attempted, all of which 
were decisively lost. President Kurzon of the Luther 
League of Ohio sought to have the executive secretaries 
of the three auxiliaris added to the committee. This was 
lost. Congressman Steel of Northumberland, Pa., offered 
a clarifying amendment that would except the work done 
in the Sunday schools. This was lost because the conven- 
tion believed it was already clear that the resolution had 
no reference to other than the Junior Luther League and 
Light Brigade. There was a resolution by President 
Gerberding of the Synod of the Northwest to allocate the 
work of children to the Women’s Missionary Society. This 
resolution came the closest to producing heated debate of 
any of the resolutions so far. Secretary Harry Hodges, 
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a former secretary of the Luther League of America, pro- 
tested that such an allocation would produce a program 
mainly concerned with missionary instruction. A very 
calming influence upon the spirit of the convention came 
through the statement made by Mrs. C. E. Gardner, pres- 
ident of the Women’s Missionary Society, who stated in 
no uncertain terms that the Women’s Missionary Society 
shared in the creation of the whole report. The resolution 
to allocate the children to either of the existing auxiliaries 
was decisively lost. 

Treasurer E. Clarence Miller expressed his disapproval 
of the entire plan, for three reasons: First, the Light Bri- 
gade now raises $20,000 or more for missionary projects. 
Second, a new agency will mean a new organization and 
the expenses involved. Third, it will take some time to 
accomplish the purpose of the resolutions, and completed, 
the solution will offer worse troubles than we now face. 
Dr. J. A. W. Haas, president emeritus of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, opposed the position of Dr. Miller, prophesying that 
more income will be produced by the combined organiza- 
tion. Quite a number of the delegates participated in the 
discussion, mainly to ask questions. Whenever it came 
to an issue betwen the report as offered and amendments, 
an overwhelming vote favored the report. All the resolu- 
tions were adopted. 

To clarify the result, it may be stated that the Women’s 
Missionary Society, Luther League of America,-and the 
Lutheran Brotherhood now become auxilaries of the 
United Lutheran Church in America and the constituent 
synods. They expand their spheres of interest to include 
the whole program of the whole church. Their work will 
include projects assigned to them and accepted by them 
which may be in any or all of the types of work repre- 
sented by our boards. In congregations that do not raise 
their apportionment, special projects will be confined to 
the members of the auxiliaries; in churches raising their 
full apportionment, the auxiliary will be free to solicit 
co-operation from the whole congregation. In listing the 
items of the budget of the United Lutheran Church, the 
designated projects of the auxiliaries will be included, 
although separately listed. And in the field of children’s 
work, the two auxiliaries concerned agreed to a merged 
organization and program. 


MOSTLY FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Third Business Session of the U. L. C. A. Convention 
Hears of Work Abroad 


FRIDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 16. 


THE OPENING devotionals were conducted by the Rev. 
J. A. Yount of Watauga, N. C. He read the Scripture les- 
son from John 17 and gave a brief meditation on the theme. 

Following the devotional, the convention was called to 
order by President Knubel. A gavel which was used by the 
Rev. Dr. Harlan K. Fenner as president of the former 
General Synod was presented to the president for use at 
this session. This gavel was used in the session of the 
General Synod in 1907. 

Dr. Knubel announced the death of the mother of one 
of the distinguished visitors from Germany—Bishop 
Meiser. On account of serious illness it was necessary for 
Bishop Meiser to return to Germany immediately. The 
Rev. Dr. W. H. Traub of Omaha, Nebr., was detained from 
this convention because of illness. The president announced 
a resolution, prepared by the Executive Board, in refer- 
ence to the illness of Bishop Meiser’s mother and Dr. Traub 
and of all those who were detained from attending this 
convention by reason of illness or death. The delegates 
received the resolution by standing and were led in a 
prayer appropriate for the situation. 
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RECEPTION OF SUOMI PRESIDENT 

The Rev. Dr. Frank Urich, chairman of the Committee 
on Reference and Counsel, was on the floor and asked that 
the order of the day be set aside for the hearing of Pres- 
ident Haapanen of the Suomi Synod. This request was 
granted, and the president spoke in great appreciation of 
the co-operative work done with the Board of American 
Missions among the Finnish emigrants to this country. 
He said: “A fine feeling has prevailed and you have been 
a vast help to us. Our gratitude to the United Lutheran 
Church and the Board of American Missions is very sin- 
cere.” He expressed the hope that some plan of joint work 
would be developed to replace the agreement which has now 
terminated. He also called attention to the scarcity of pas- 
tors who can serve in the Finnish language. The reply to 
him was made by the Rev. Dr. E. B. Burgess, president of 
the United Synod of New York. Dr. Burgess stated that 
this occasion reminded him of many happy contacts that 
had been maintained with men of the Suomi Synod. He 
expressed an admiration of the United Lutheran Church 
for their heroism, especially in consideration of the pres- 
sure of bolshevism that was always present in their group. 
He expressed regret that the Suomi Synod was not yet 
ready to become a constituent synod. “However,” he said, 
“we want you to want us as much as we want you when you 
are ready to apply for membership.” He spoke of a Finnish 
congregation that recently wished to unite with his synod. 
They were not encouraged, in deference to the fraternal 
relations between the synods. He also noted the fact that 
in the Congregational churches of New England, more of 
the Finnish people had been enrolled than are in the Suomi 
Synod itself on that territory. He expressed the hope that 
the New York Synod might be permitted to work with the 
Suomi Synod in putting an end to “fashionable sheep- 
stealing.” 


FOREIGN MISSION REPORT 


“How big is your world,” was the challenge of the Rev. 
Dr. S. W. Herman, president of the Board, in beginning the 
biennial report. He first called upon the treasurer of the 
Board, Mr. George R. Weitzel, to introduce the report of 
the Board. Among the immediate announcements of Treas- 
urer Weitzel were: First, the debt on the China Mission, 
which was purchased from the German Missionary So- 
cieties, has been finally cleared. Second, our investments, 
which two years ago were twenty-four per cent under their 
book value, are now about eight per cent under the book 
value. Third, he called attention to the fact that instead 
of $600,000 which the Board should have received from 
apportionment, the amount received was $276,500. Fourth, 
the debt which stood at $148,000 in 1920 had risen to 
nearly half a million dollars in 1928. Bank loans have all 
been paid off, moneys borrowed from the Andhra Christian 
College fund have been replaced with interest, and the debt 
stands at less than $100,000. The credit of the Board is 
so good with the banks that regret was expressed by one 
of them when the bank loans were paid off. 

Following Treasurer Weitzel, the Executive Secretary 
of the Board, Dr. Paul W. Koller, spoke. He called the 
Foreign Mission the greatest enterprise of the church. He 
felt the church should stand by Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions as fundamentals. He expressed appreciation for the 
splendid part taken by the women in special work. He 
stressed the fact that where loans have been made from 
any special account, the money has been, or is being re- 
turned, with full interest. This has resulted in the addi- 
tion of over $75,000 to the Andhra Christian College ac- 
count. He pointed out that of the $650,000 required for 
the work of the Board, $276,000 came from the special 
gifts of the women. This left nearly $200,000 which was 
raised through the Board’s secretaries by their appeals 
for specials. 
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Twenty Missionaries Presented 

All the foreign missionaries present were invited to 
come forward, and they were received with applause by 
the convention. More than twenty missionaries were pre- 
sented, representing most of the foreign fields. They were 
later entertained by the Board at lunch. President Knubel, 
at the close of their presentation, said: ‘We have had be- 
fore us those who are heroes of the field. They have given 
a good report, not only through their words, but through 
their lives.” 

A number of questions resulted in rather extensive dis- 
cussion of various items of interest. The Rev. Dr. J. A. W. 
Haas, president emeritus of Muhlenberg College, asked 
whether there was evidence of revival of interest in for- 
eign missions. The reply was that there is some measure 
of encouragement, but we must remember that $3,000 less 
was paid on the apportionment for foreign missions this 
year than the year before. The Rev. Dr. E. F. Bachmann, 
superintendent of the Deaconess House in Philadelphia, 
asked what means are being used to take advantage of the 
mass movements of outcastes and the caste of Sudras in 
India. The reply was made that publicity with regard to 
the delivery of some ninety million to any religion gave 
a mistaken impression. No Indian leader can deliver the 
great numbers of outcastes over which he claims authority. 
What we are doing is to increase our staff so far as pos- 
sible, and to take advantage of the opportunity offered to 
reach the Indian people in every class. 

The discussion also raised the question whether it was 
more important to balance the budget than to maintain the 
work. The reply made by the Executive Secretary was, 
that “when the Board was in debt, you wouldn’t give; when 
we are almost out of debt, you ask us which is more im- 
portant. Debt reduction does not come from income. The 
Board has never had any doubt but that the saving of souls 
is the more important.” 

Several questions were asked that had to do with mat- 
ters of Board administration and of difficulties on the field. 
In order to avoid bringing a great many more or less per- 
sonal matters upon the floor of the convention, a resolution 
provided that the officers of the Board of Foreign Missions 
arrange for a free conference to which all may come who 
desire to ask questions with regard to any matter pertain- 
ing to the Board work. 

Among the items of interest contained in the report of 
the Board, the following may be gleaned: Again the 
Epiphany Season will be used for education and the col- 
lection of funds. During the past biennium the number of 
secretaries at the home base has been reduced to three. 
The number of new missionaries sent out during the bien- 
nium is thirteen. Co-operating with our Board in foreign 
mission work are the Augustana Synod in India, the 
Danish and Icelandic Synods in Japan. 


College Remains in Guntur 

In reference to the Andhra College situation, it was re- 
ported that the college will remain -at Guntur as a first 
grade college. Its development will be toward efficiency 
rather than size. In order to secure the “one college” ideal 
for the Andhra country, other mission boards will be in- 
vited to co-operate by the furnishing of one or more pro- 
fessors and the assuming of certain financial obligations. 

The department of Special Gifts reports the loss of nine 
missionaries from support by congregations. In several 
cases the losses were due to the death of the missionary. 
Seven missionaries are now available for congregational 
support. The number of “Parishes Abroad” has increased 
by fourteen to a total of 195. The number of proteges de- 
creased from 350 to 326. The income, however, has re- 
mained at practically the same amount. 

Attention was called to the stereoptican slide motion 
picture service of the Board. 
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Centenary in 1942 

Reports from India show that the missionaries in active 
service and on furlough number 21 ordained men, one un- 
ordained male physician, 21 wives of missionaries, 33 single 
women missionaries, a total of 76. The foreign quotation 
from the report is of significance. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that our India Mission is one of the most suc- 
cessful Christian missions in the non-Christian world. The 
church which it has organized and which is functioning 
with increasing efficiency, called the Andhra Lutheran 
Church in India, now has over 175,000 baptized members, 
who are served by missionaries, ordained Indian pastors 
and other national workers in 2,000 towns and villages, 
The annual net increase in baptized membership for years 
has been from four to six thousand. There is a surprising 
and challenging mass movement of middle class people 
called “Sudras” which is evident most conspicuously in our 
own Telugu Mission field. The real significance of the 
movement lies in the large number of inquirers who are 
seeking Christian baptism. In 1942 the India Mission will 
celebrate its centenary. Preparations are now under way. 

In Japan the roll of missionaries includes 11 ordained 
men, 11 wives of missionaries, 9 single women, a total of 
31. There are 30 ordained Japanese pastors, and 40 other 
workers, evangelists, teachers, and Bible women. Increase 
in membership is slow in Japan because there are no mass 
movements; converts are made one by one. The theological 
seminary at Tokyo has been blessed by the erection of the 
main building and chapel by the Luther League of 
America. 

China records only 5 ordained missionaries, 4 wives and 
7 unmarried women. The characteristic of the work in 
China is evangelism. In proportion to their numbers, no 
mission has gained more for Christ and the church than 
the China Mission. Street preaching and tent meetings 
have been particularly fruitful. The mission has a book 
shop which is doing fine work; 9,000 Bibles were sold last 
year. A large mission building in Tsingtao has been turned 
into a hospital with thirty-five beds. The Luther League 
of America is now working on a project which will house 
and equip our church in TarTungChen. The church will 
seat 1,000. There will be room for a dispensary, school 
and social center. 

The report from Liberia, Africa, shows 15 missionaries 
in active service and 61 native workers. The growth of the 
work in Liberia is toward the interior. There is great 
need in Liberia for more ordained missionaries. 

In South America the Argentine reports 5 missionaries, 
27 national workers, and 11 congregations, with a baptized 
membership of 1,702. While in British Guiana, the small- 
est of our foreign fields, the staff of American mission- 
aries consists of an ordained pastor and his wife, two 
natives of British Guiana have been in preparation for 
service to their own people and will be on the field soon. 


Recommendations 


The recommendations of the Board of Foreign Missions 
were: First, one of thanks to God for His guidance and 
blessing. Second, for permission to make a special appeal 
in 1936 for debt reduction. Third, an expression of thanks 
to the Women’s Missionary Society and the Luther League 
of America. Fourth, the commendation of the magazines 
of the board—The Foreign Missionary and Der Missions- 
bote. Recommendations 1, 3 and 4 were adopted. Recom- 
mendation 2, however, was lost, because it seemed to be in 
conflict with the financial plan adopted for the coming 
biennium. Treasurer Miller expressed the disapproval of 
the Finance Committee. In reply, the president of the 
Board, interpreted the resolution as calling for no great 
campaign. Missionary Charles W. Hepner from Japan 
was given the floor and expressed concern lest a rejection 
of the resolution might be misinterpreted by the mission 
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fields as showing a lack of interest in the cause. The Rev. 
James C. Kinard arose to assure the missionaries and the 
officials of the Board that a vote against the resolution will 
indicate no lack of sympathy for foreign missions. In or- 
der that there would be no question about the attitude of 
the convention toward foreign missions, Dr. E. Clarence 
Miller introduced a resolution, offering encouragement to 
the Board of Foreign Missions and its secretariat for the 
clearing of its debt by soliciting gifts from individuals. 
This resolution was passed. 

The president of the Board, the Rev. Dr. S. W. Herman, 
closed the report by an urgent appeal that we enlarge our 
conception of the Kingdom of God. He said hearts are 
nearly breaking where missionaries and other leaders in 
the foreign world are attempting to meet demands for serv- 
ice too great for their resources. He said last Saturday 
afternoon more money was given for a football game in 
Columbus than is received by the agencies of the church 
for a year for the salvation of the world. 

The regular order for the day being ahead of schedule, 
President Knubel called up several items of unfinished busi- 
ness from the report of the Executive Committee. By 
resolution, the Common Service Book Committee was re- 
quested to prepare a service for Rural Life Sunday after 
Easter. A resolution prepared by the Commission on In- 
vestments, containing only technical matters, was adopted. 
The budget calling for $2,000,000 was adopted. The bud- 
get for 1938 and 1939 is on the same percentages as for 
the last biennium. 


GOD AND THE NATIONS 

At the close of the third business session of the conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church, the delegates joined 
in a period of devotion over which Secretary Greever pre- 
sided. The theme was—“The Nations of the World.” Sec- 
retary Greever made use of the time at his disposal by 
suggesting relations of God to the world as follows: God, 
the Sovereign Ruler, the Benevolent Lord, and the Gra- 
cious Deliverer. In connection with each of these there 
were citations of Scripture and a suitable prayer in which 
the convention joined. Besides these relationships of God, 
Dr. Greever developed the principles that the church has 
the commission to make known to the nations the will of 
their God, and that God blesses righteousness and rebukes 
sin; thus making righteousness the constant concern of 
the people. Secretary Greever accompanied the presenta- 
tion of these five points with an exceedingly full and con- 
vincing array of Scriptural quotations. Prayers were of- 
fered by Dr. Alvin E. Bell of Toledo, Ohio; Dr. Amos John 
Traver of Frederick, Md.; Dr. N. R. Melhorn of Philadel- 
phia; and President Knubel. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS 
REPORTED 


Convention Hears of Work and Endorses 1938 
Appeal for Money 


THE FOURTH BUSINESS SESSION, 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16, 2.00 P. M. 


The convention continues to begin its sessions at the time 
scheduled in the program, with most of the delegates in 
attendance. Dr. J. W. Ott of the Maryland Synod con- 
ducted the devotions. 

The Committee on Reference and Counsel recommended 
that the Executive Secretary of the National Lutheran 
Council, Dr. Ralph H. Long, be given an opportunity to 
address the convention. Dr. Long said in part: 

“The National Lutheran Council was organized as a 
medium for the co-operation of American Lutheran bodies 
in a time of stress at home and abroad. Later, the Lu- 
theran World Convention was formed and took over a con- 
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siderable portion of the responsibilities that hitherto had 
been discharged by the Council. Nevertheless the Council 
continues to have a large and valuable field for observation. 
Bishops Marahrens and Meiser, our recent honored guests, 
remarked that the founding and maintaining of this me- 
dium of co-operation was not only wise but providential. 
The Lutherans in Germany have recently formed a similar 
agency for co-operation.” Dr. Long asked that two items 
of the program of the National Lutheran Council should 
become familiar to the members of the Lutheran Church 
in America. The first of these is the advance in co-opera- 
tion in the field of inner mission work. All of the general 
bodies are now in conference with reference to methods 
and means of meeting the problems that arise in the min- 
istry of mercy. He said further that the church every- 
where must devote itself primarily to its spiritual mission. 
“The world’s work is the world’s,” he declared; “our work 
is ours.” He closed with the prophetic declaration, “The 
crucible from which must be taken the type of Lutheran- 
ism that will girdle the globe is now in America.” 


WITHIN OUR BOUNDARIES 


The “big brother” in the program of the afternoon of 
October 16 was the Board of American Missions. The re- 
port which it presented for the consideration of the con- 
vention and which will later be 
given to the church through its 
pastors, is a very satisfactory one, 
containing recommendations that 
were promptly and unanimously 
adopted. The high spot of the 
period was the address by Dr. John 
F. Seibert of Chicago, who has 
spent his entire ministry of forty- 
four years in connection with home 
mission work. He followed his or- 
dination by accepting a call of a 
mission in the state of Iowa, and he 
continued to serve the interests of 
the church, chiefly in its mid-west 
and western sections, until the present year, when he of- 
fered his retirement from active service to the Board. He 
said among other things: “Had it not been for the home 
mission work, the United Lutheran Church would not be in 
existence; a large percentage of its congregations would 
never have been formed.” He introduced his successor in 
office, the Rev. Arthur M. Knudsen, now president of the 
Pacific Synod, and at the threshold of the duties of Super- 
intendent of English Missions. The convention indicated 
its deep appreciation of the faithful services of Dr. Seibert, 
and gave evidence that it will render an equal support to 
his successor. The president of the Board, Dr. H. W. A. 
Hanson, addressed the delegates, holding them in rapt at- 
tention, as he always does when he speaks upon something 
that is near his heart. He said concerning the future of 
our country that its peace and perpetuity are dependent on 
the maintenance of interest in religion and of a recognition 
of the God of nations. Following Dr. Hanson’s speech, the 
convention took up the question of allotting the year 1938 
to the Board of American Missions, to engage in an effort 
to gather funds for church extension. In response to ques- 
tions addressed to President Hanson, it was learned that 
there are 25 insolvent congregations on the files of the 
Board, 75 congregations who are in need of a place in 
which to worship, and 155 whose spiritual effectiveness 1s 
seriously lessened by their lack of proper equipment for 
worship. 

One could tell by the attitude of the delegates as they 
listened to a series of speeches, pro and con, relative to a 
campaign for the Church Extension Fund, that everybody 
believed the home mission work should be more richly 
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financed. They were not surprised to learn from Treasurer 
H. Torrey Walker, that the church must be the direct 
creditor of many congregations in their building opera- 
tions, owing to the present status of credit in this country. 
But they were also aware that economic conditions still 
retain degrees of unfavorableness. The issue was finally 
decided largely upon the basis of faith. The Rev. Oscar 
Krauch, by very effective statement of his personal con- 
victions with reference to dependence upon God in the time 
of need, seemed to sound the note that the delegates needed 
to reach a decision. They refused to refer the whole sit- 
uation to the Executive Board with power to act. By a 
nearly unanimous vote, they instructed the Executive 
Board, in co-operation with the Board of American Mis- 
sions, to undertake an appeal to the people in behalf of 
church extension, the same to represent the celebration of 
the twentieth anniversary of the formation of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. This was the convention’s 
most definite display of economic confidence. 


EVANGELISM 


There are numerous interests in the church that are pro- 
moted through its boards. In some cases, these interests 
seem larger and more important than the distinction be- 
tween committees and boards may appear. The Commit- 
tee on Evangelism offered its report 
through the Rev. Franklin Clark Fry 
of Akron, Ohio, secretary. The Rev. 
Dr. August Pohlman, the chairman, 
was unable to be present. The gist of 
the report had to do with a statement 
of the meaning and purpose of Evan- 
gelism in the United Lutheran Church, 
and called attention to the activities 
of the Committee in fostering preach- 
ing missions and conferences on evan- 
gelism. Dr. Pohlman has given a great 
deal of time to the preaching missions 
which he has conducted in many 
churches throughout the United Lutheran Church. 

The part of the program of evangelism that has to do 
with the home was presented by the Rev. Dr. Walter Davis 
of Charleston, S. C. Attention is called to the new daily 
devotions pamphlet, “Light for Today”; also to a brochure 
issued by the Laymen’s Movement, “Christ and the Home, 
—the What, the How and the Why of the Family Altar.” 
The third speaker on the report was the Rev. Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder of Washington, D. C., who is one of the five 
United Lutheran Church pastors giving time this Autumn 
to the National Preaching Mission. Dr. Blackwelder’s ad- 
dress was received with marked attention and is given in 
full as follows: 

“The evangelistic passion is the spear thrust of church 
promotion. From this spirit alone arises the conviction and 
incentive which translates the church from the defensive 
to the offensive. The recovery of the “seeking note” will 
enable the church to be in truth the-organism of the Holy 
Spirit. In no small degree, the religious statistics in Amer- 
ica being, as they are, the number of adult baptisms and 
adult confirmations, is the indicator of a congregation’s 
right to existence. 

“Ts the church an end in herself or a means to an end? 
Dare we be church minded or community minded? Not to 
the church but through the church Christ reveals His pres- 
ence. It is as we share Him with those of different tra- 
ditional backgrounds and varied social outlooks that we 
know Him. 

“To those of us born, reared and schooled in liturgical 
settings of worship there is often a subtle temptation 
(whatever the statistics of church growth may be) to lose 
the evangelistic passion and leave it to the hands and 
hearts of the peculiar and queer. We must help make evan- 


full delegations. 


ENROLLMENT AT THE 
CONVENTION 
Friday noon the secretary announced 
that 34 synods had elected and cer- 


tified 271 clerical, 267 lay delegates, a 
total of 538. Of these, 268 clerical, 245 
lay delegates, a total of 513, are in 
attendance. Twenty of the synods have 
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gelism respectable and put it back in the center of church 
life. Too many old line churches fail to provide services 
that reach the eleventh hour stranger who may be outside 
Christ and therefore the most important person present 
to the seeker of souls. We confine ourselves too largely to 
the edification of saints and too often leave the reaching 
of the outside man to the Salvation Army and Gospel Halls. 

“Moses saw through the splendors of the Pharaohs to 
the suffering of his people under the taskmasters. We must 
see through great beauty of worship and architecture to 
the truth they symbolize, and realize that they are not an 
end in themselves but are only a means to awaken in men 
the experience of the prophet of old, “In the temple I saw 
the Lord.” The cry of a penitent sinner is more important 
than another organ pipe and the tears of contrition than 
another panel in a window. 

“Do we have a ministry largely to the Lutheran diaspora 
or to humanity? In an effort to be all things to all men if 
we may save some, let me suggest the necessity of provid- 
ing a substitute for the mourner’s bench. If it is reason- 
able to expect men to reach decisions for Christ at their 
homes in private personal conversation, is it not equally 
reasonable to expect decisions in the atmosphere of the 
church? To awaken a desire for decision and not to pro- 
vide a way for its expression hardens the heart. Many 
people are waiting to learn how to 
take the first step. We must provide 
a constant answer to the question: 
How do you get in the Lutheran 
Church? Some of us are regularly ex- 
tending the invitation for dedication 
to Christ and inviting folks to meet 
us at the close of the service in a 
prayer chapel at the front door. 

“We also need special preaching 
missions from coast to coast. In our 
own Maryland Synod we are having 
a synod-wide prealching mission 
planned for every parish this fall. 
The hope of the world is in evangelical Christianity, which 
means that God is in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself. I sincerely commend a most thorough evangelical 
movement in this field on perhaps the largest scale ever 
undertaken in our country’s history, larger than any con- 
tributing agency—the National Preaching Mission to 
which five members of our United Lutheran Church in 
America are giving much time. 

“And in our evangelism I am persuaded we are not 
preaching the whole Gospel as Luther preached it until we 
find a fusion, a syncretism, a merger of the personal and 
the social in the Kingdom of God on earth. Jesus is the 
Word of God to man in every relationship of his life.” 

Following the report, the Rev. Dr. Henry Offermann of 
Philadelphia, arose to express the conviction that a clear 
statement of the meaning of evangelism was necessary. 


THE COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Rev. Dr. W. F. Rangeler of Fremont, Nebr., pre- 
sented the report of the Commission on Adjudication in 
the absence of the president, the Rev. Dr. Luther Kuhl- 
man, Gettysburg, Pa. In his preliminary statement, Dr. 
Rangeler reported the resignation of Dr. Kuhlman because 
of ill health. Referring to his long and distinguished servy- 
ice on this Commission, he requested that a letter of grat- 
itude and sympathy be sent to Dr. Kuhlman by the secre- 
tary. This request was granted by a rising vote. (The con- 
vention learned later of Dr. Kuhlman’s death.) 

The Commission on Adjudication holds a relationship to 
the United Lutheran Church that is somewhat similar to 
that of the Supreme Court to the nation. Its findings are 
final, with the exception that on the request of five dele- 
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gates, an appeal may be made from its decisions. The ap- 
peal, however, must be endorsed by a two-thirds vote of 
the delegates. 

Only one ruling was offered the convention. It had to do 
with the significance of ordination. The report distin- 
guished between the act of ordination and the certificate. 
The act of the synod confers the rights, and the certificate 
has no power aside from the certification of the act of the 
synod. When a synod removes ordination powers from a 
man, the certificate is invalid. With regard to the sur- 
render of the certificate, from a moral and legal point of 
view, the synod has a right to request the return of the 
certificate. The man has a moral responsibility to return 
it, even though it is of no value. This, in substance, is the 
ruling of the Commission. The session was adjourned with 


| prayer by the Rev. Dr. S. W. Herman of Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE DIACONATE 


The evening session on Friday was given over to the 
Deaconess Board, and to the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Protestant Female Diaconate. 
A pageant was given in Mees Hall of Capital University, 
entitled “The Garb of Serving Love.” The pageant was 
beautifully given, and presented the growth of the dea- 
coness work from the service of Mary and Martha, Salome, 
Mary the mother of Jesus, and Mary of Magdala, to the 
deaconess of our present time. The pageant was written 
and directed my Sister Pearle Lyerly, parish deaconess at 


_ the Church of the Advent, New York City. A large group 


of deaconesses, theological students from Hamma Divinity 
School, pastors and members of the churches of Columbus, 
co-operated in the presentation. 

Following the scene showing the women of the Gospels, 
the pageant depicted St. Paul sending his letter to the 
Romans by Pheebe; then a consecration service of the 
fourth century, then a reference to the thirteenth century 
when priests had become monks and deaconesses had be- 
come nuns and the deaconess spirit was kept alive by 
Elizabeth of Marburg; then to the Reformation period; 
and finally to the actual founding of deaconess work by 
Pastor and Mrs. Theodore Fliedner of Germany. Scenes 
pictured the struggles and the efforts of Pastor Fliedner 
at Kaiserswerth. It included the graduation of Florence 
Nightingale, who carried the deaconess methods and spirit 
across into England. Then the bringing of the deaconess 
movement to America under Passavant, the founding of 
the Deaconess Motherhouse in Philadelphia at the instance 
of John D. Lankenau and Consul Mayer. Then represen- 
tatives from many of the deaconess homes and institutions 
were presented to tell something of the character and size 
of their various institutions. The pageant closed with an 
ensemble of all who had taken part, and the beautiful and 
stirring picture of the marshaled forces of the trained 
womanhood of the church will long remain. Your reporter 
ventures to intrude a prophecy that this convention has 
given more definitely to the ministry of mercy than to any 
other department a stimulus toward popular appreciation 
and expansion. This assertion rests partly on decisions 
reached at later sessions in connection with the Inner 
Mission field of work. 


Veteran at the Microphone 


At the recommendation of the Committee on Reference 
and Counsel on Friday afternoon, Dr. L. L. Uhl was given 
an opportunity to address the convention. Dr. Uhl is in the 
eighty-ninth year of his life, his sixty-eighth in the min- 
istry of the Gospel. He spent half a century of this latter 
period of time as missionary in India. Somewhat bowed 
with age, but still strong of voice, he came to the micro- 
phone to declare his unceasing interest in the Church’s 
work abroad, and his continued advocacy thereof. 
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ANOTHER WARP 


By United States Army Chaplain Luther W. Evans, 
Fort Amador, Canal Zone 


BY SPECIAL proclamation of the President of the United 
States September 27 was designated as “Gold Star Mothers’ 
Day,” with the request that it be observed wherever pos- 
sible with appropriate services. It is hard to know just 
what to say, especially since the first notice of such an 
observance was gotten from the newspapers only Wednes- 
day. 

There are two ways in which we can observe this day. 
One is to repeat again the time-worn platitudes about “the 
nobility of motherhood” and “the unselfish sacrifice of the 
sons who laid down their lives on the altar of democracy 
and freedom.” The trouble with that is that we have 
already talked about the nobility of motherhood, on 
Mother’s Day, May 10, and we certainly meant at that 
time that whatever we said about motherhood should apply 
to Gold Star Mothers, too. In a few weeks Armistice Day 
will be here, and at that time we will hear enough talk 
about the “unselfish sacrifice of those who laid down their 
lives, etc.” So that’s out. We can’t say the usual things. 

The other way is to really think, and to let one thought 
bring on another by the association of ideas. Let’s see 
where that brings us. 

Gold Star Mothers are those whose sons were killed in 
the World War... . The Armistice was signed eighteen 
years ago.... The sisters of those fellows who were killed 
are the mothers of a new generation of eighteen-year-old 
sons... . Must they become Gold Star Mothers, too?... 
And will we have Gold Star Grandmothers’ Day?... May- 
be that young fellow at Princeton isn’t so crazy after all 
with his proposals that the veterans of future wars or- 
ganize now. ... And the Gold Star Mothers of future 
wars. ... The other day Spain was referred to in the news- 
papers as “the first battlefield of a new World War.” ... 
Do we understand the forces that drew us into a European 
war in 1916?...Is there any probability that those same 
forces will be brought to bear in an effort to draw us into 
the new war that everybody says is coming? .. . Isn’t 
there anything that can stop the world from committing 
suicide? 

These are some things to be thinking about on Gold Star 
Mothers’ Day, and I ask you to share with me the convic- 
tion that there is something that can save us. It is the 
gospel of love as taught and lived by Jesus Christ. When 
enough men and women in every country believe that, then 
war will be a thing of the past, and no longer will there 
be any need of a Gold Star Mothers’ Day. 


WHEN I AM CALLED 


By William James Robinson 


O MAY I go as tranquil as the day 
That fades serenely when the sun is set; 
I would not leave behind one least regret, 
But gladly go as light that fades away. 
So let there be no grief or sigh, I pray, 
When I am called. My soul shall not forget 
The One Who gave His blood to pay my debt, 
And keeps me by unfailing grace for aye. 


He is the one true hope for souls forlorn 
Whose hearts are in the throes of rending strife 
Without the slightest prospect of release. 
His wondrous grace is waiting to adorn 
With peerless glories and eternal life 
Each one that comes to him pleading for peace. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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MULTIPLYING POWER THROUGH CHRIST 


Jesus’ Question, “How Many Loaves Have Ye?” Preceded a Great Lesson 
A Radio Discourse by Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


CONFRONTED with the great 
problem of human need as 
Christ faced a hungry multi- 
tude on a Galilean hillside, 
He asked His disciples this 
question, “How many loaves 
have ye?” They never dreamed 
how much they had. You and 
I don’t dream how much power 
there is latent in our lives, if 
multiplied through Christ. 
And so He demonstrated to 
them then and there, a great 
truth, that, in league with 
Him, they had power enough 
for every need. 

He took the loaves and fishes and multiplied them, so 
there was enough and to spare. A miracle, of course. Is 
there anyone so foolish today as not to believe in miracles? 
We live in a world of miracles. Consider the miracle now 
in process all over America, tons upon tons of grain being 
lifted up out of the earth two or three feet above the 
ground in defiance of the laws of gravity, ripening for the 
harvest! The perpetual miracle of the feeding of the mil- 
lions! The opening flowers in spring, the flight of the 
birds, the dawning of each new day, the nightly flowering 
of the stars, all these are miracles. Blessed are the meek, 
and the wisely humble, who look out upon so strange and 
splendid a universe and rejoice in the greatness and good- 
ness of God, for to them the real riches and power and 
glory of life belong. 

That miracle on the Galilean hillside long ago is a wit- 
ness to the mightiest power-multiplier the world knows 
and the most needed today, the power of faith and love as 
revealed by Christ. Do you stand in need of help, strength, 
wisdom, guidance? Formulate the question in terms of 
this text, “How many loaves have ye?” Put it, again, in 
modern speech: How much have you to manage your life, 
and conquer your handicaps and solve your problems? 
How much you have got “on the ball”? How many loaves, 
of courage and vision, of faith and good will, of patience 
and love, to master this challenging business of life? And 
then let me urge you to find the answer in religion, in the 
power which multiplied the loaves and fishes and which 
is still available to you and me today. 


Needs in the Midst of Plenty 


We need spiritual power today. We have plenty of ma- 
terial power, of the very kind that makes God’s power all 
the more necessary. We have material wealth and produc- 
tive machinery. But these of themselves are dangerous un- 
less controlled by character and ideals. We can outrun the 
sun on the wings of the wind, but that isn’t the kind of 
power a man wants who is down with a sense of personal 
failure. We are harnessing all the forces of nature, but 
the question continues to rise in growing volume, “What 
is it all about?” We have power to send our words around 
the world, but have we any power of comfort for the 
man sentenced to incurable suffering. We have educational 
power, vast investments in schools and colleges, but with 
all our smartnesses and skills of hands and brains and tech- 
niques, we stand perplexed and questioning before the 
complicated problems of our time, while the number of 
mental wrecks and nervous breakdowns mounts alarmingly. 


“HOW MANY LOAVES HAVE YE?” 


We boast our science and bow 
before it as a god, accepting 
nearly anything wearing its 
brand as gospel, and all the 
while the cost of crime, which 
is a symbol of social malad- 
justment, rises enormously. 
We have plenty of one kind of 
power. But it will crush us 
without religion,—unless, in 
men and women, there are 
the reinforcements of self- 
control, of faith and good will, 
in a word, the reinforcements 
of the Christ of Galilee neces- 
sary to master it. In them- 
selves these things are good—uncontrolled by the power of 
religion they are deadly. 

How many loaves have ye? Enough and to spare, with 
Christ! For He was, and He is, everything needed to re- 
generate and revitalize the soul of man. He represented 
to the world in His being, and offers to the world the 
values, by which every problem may be solved and all man’s 
flagging strength made equal to its tasks. What is it that 
takes the glow out of life, the grace out of human relation- 
ships? Is it not, above everything else, the lack of two 
things, the lack of an adequate faith and the lack of a sus- 
tained good will? 


Faith Enough to Command Conditions 


Now these Christ had. His power was in part the power 
of a dynamic faith in God. He revealed God. God is what 
Jesus was when He fed the multitude and walked the ways 
of Galilee. Back of the universe is a just, holy and loving 
friend and father. What a faith by which to live! What a 
power with which to face tomorrow! What a confidence to 
transform tragedies and interpret life. We need faith to- 
day. The lamp of life goes out and our spirits become 
jaded and paralyzed for lack of it. We need faith in the 
God of Christ, Who is afflicted in the afflictions of His chil- 
dren yet still sits King of the flood, faith that the universe 
will be friendly to those who are friends of that God. Be- 
lieve that and nothing can unseat you, nothing destroy you. 
Make the venture to believe that best. Faith is a venture. 
Faith is not an objective thing, it is a working principle 
by which we live. Faith in the God of Christ means con- 
fidence in all the values He represents and resolutely living 
in the confidence that they will be realized by you, if not 
now, ultimately,—for one of the values involved is the con- 
fidence that life is without end, and evil at last—a long 
last at times but nevertheless at last—will be overcome by 
good. By faith our Lord took the bread and fishes and 
multiplied them to feed the multitude. Faith is an instru- 
ment of power. We are lifted up out of our defeats and 
despondencies by faith in the God of Christ. What kind 
of a God is that? The God Who “so loved the world that 
he gave.” With faith in that God you will have Divine 
Power to back you. You will have the whole secret of a 
brave and victorious. life. Weak you may be, with what 
may seem to you the pitifully few loaves and fishes of your 
strength and talents, but with those few talents dedicated 
to and used for God, God can do anything. And this is 
Christ’s Word to us. When we draw back and hesitate, 
when we murmur and permit our spirit wings to droop in 
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despair, when we think that life is too hard and the sea 
too deep to cross and the height too steep to climb, He tells 
us over again the story of those twelve reluctant men and 
how the bread grew in their hands when they took Him 
at His word and dared to live. 

Therefore, know the full power of victorious living by 
taking Him at His word. But you can’t do that unless you 
know that Word. So it becomes necessary to study His 
life. Read His record. Hear His Gospel preached. Par- 
take of His sacraments. Fulfill His commands. Give the 
Invisible Hand of God a chance to make the music in your 
life that’s hidden there. 


It is a Gentle Love 


The second element of power in Christ is His invincible 
love. It is forever expressed in the cross, in what Franz 
Liszt calls “The Glory and Exaltation of the Cross.” He 
gave Himself, forgot Himself, lost Himself, that the world 
might live. Do you remember Christ’s great paradox of 
profit by giving? “He that loseth his life shall keep it.” 
Ay, He shall multiply it. The more one gives of himself, 
the more one has. In the realm of spiritual mathematics 
multiplication is by division. Give and it shall be given 
unto you. A greedy, ungenerous life will shrivel, its loaves 
and fishes never multiply. Be quite sure, most of our un- 
happiness comes from too much concern about our own 
happiness and not enough about the happiness of others. 

So Christ teaches us faith and love multiply power. 
There is no problem too great to be solved by men and 
women of high faith and loving spirit. “Give ye them to 
eat” is the Master’s command, not only to the twelve long 
ago but to you and me today. It is a glorious time in which 
to bring the service of our lives to the making of a better 
world. How much can you do, my friends, to make your 
influence felt for the best? To make your community a 
better place in which to live? How many loaves have you 
to offer, for that situation, that institution, that church 
which needs your help and through which God can use you 
for blessing to the world and to yourself? If you are 
standing at the limit of your own power this morning, step 
out in the power of God, the power of a new resolution to 
believe and give. A Christian business man was conversing 
with a certain friend who had never buckled himself into 
any great cause and had neglected the church of his 
fathers. “I don’t see any good in the church,” he said, “I 
never derived much good from it.” ‘Have you ever put 
anything into it?” the Christian asked him. “No, not 
much.” “Well, I have always noticed that dividends are 
paid to stockholders.” Exactly! Power cannot be multi- 
plied, dividends paid to those standing on the sidelines, 
slightly cynical perhaps or a trifle patronizing. Power can- 
not be multiplied unless we are willing to use what we 
have. 

Even Suffering Has Its Place 


How many loaves have you? My friends, and I speak 
I know, to some burdened with sickness, troubled with ob- 
ligations, handicapped in life, in these circumstances offer 
yourself to God and find your power multiplied to meet 
your need. Move into the bracing air of a confident faith. 
Dedicate that suffering, that sorrow, that problem to the 
Highest and see His salvation. Remember the greatest 
servants of God and man have always been those whom 
faith and love have made great. There was St. Paul. Let 
us summon him to the judgment bar of history. “How 
many loaves have ye?” “I am Saul of Tarsus, member of 
a persecuted race, cross-tempered,  ill-fayvored—stoop- 
shouldered, a thorn in my flesh.” But he offered the loaves 
and fishes of his life to God. God took Saul and made him 
St. Paul, a blessing for the whole world. “How many 
loaves have ye—Helen Keller?” What a pitiful scarcity 
here! “I am deaf, I am dumb, I am blind, the visible glory 
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of the world denied me.” Yet God took the loaves and 
fishes of her life and made it an inspiration and blessing 
to multitudes. 

“How many loaves have ye?” common, unknown, obscure 
folk everywhere, facing the day’s work, making the best 
of handicaps, smiling perhaps in the face of pain? In- 
finitely more than you know, for by such commonplace 
heroisms as yours the world must be cleansed and God: 
finds His most effective witnesses. 

So, to each in his own lot and sphere this question comes 
—How many loaves do you have? Not enough, never 
enough in the face of sin and confronting the needs of men 
without Christ and His cause! But with Him, with His 
Spirit of sacrifice and love, with His confidence and cour- 
age, enough, enough for the job of life, enough for salva- 
tion, enough for immortal hope in the face of death. You 
have power for your every need beyond all your hopes, if 
you will take into your life the power of faith and love as 
we see it in Christ. “The peace of God which passeth all 
understanding keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus unto everlasting life.” 


MELLOW FRUITS OF EXPERIENCE 
By Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, Washington, D. C. 


“WHEN I THINK of some of the moral conditions of parts 
of this city before you founded your church and compare 
them with the improvement even in civie affairs of today, 
years after you came to our city, I am wondering if we 
citizens are sufficiently grateful. I was not interested in 
churches until I saw with my own eyes the great work you 
were doing for its betterment, not only of morals but of 
civic affairs. You have taught us to hold elections without 
the opposing parties shooting and killing at election time, 
as was not uncommon before you came among us. Now 
all that is ancient history and I for one thank God for the, 
holy influence of the church and your work.” : 

The above quotation from a letter received many years 
ago from a city official and politician, not only greatly im- 
pressed me at the time, but today there arises in my mind 
a similar question to that asked by the politician, namely: 
Are we as public citizens sufficiently grateful to God and 
His devoted followers for the blessings which we derive. 
from the churches? 

A consciousness of man’s need of God is the answer for. 
the building of churches. Changes are taking place about, 
us all the while. Empires fall. Kingdoms are destroyed. 
But whatever may be taken from us, God still lives and 
rules and loves. In Him we put our trust. The surest roads: 
to all wholesome recoveries, is back to God. In times of. 
greatest sorrow when we seem to lose all vision and know 
not what else to do, we humbly kneel and pray—to God. 
The church is a refuge for the tempted, a school for the 
young and old, a home for the weary and heavy laden 
where many find rest unto their souls. This is why we 
build churches, that when completed, we dedicate them, 


‘hand them over to God and say: “Now arise, O Lord God, 


into Thy resting place.” Through the teachings and philos- 
ophy of Jesus, churches with their devout men and women 
become builders of the very best kind of citizenship. They : 
help to build a better civilization. No church that has been » 
true to its trust can be otherwise than a blessing wherever 
it is founded among men. 

Are we sufficiently grateful? 


THE GOVERNMENT of Ecuador has nationalized all church 
property, and has decreed that all foreign clergymen, Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Jewish, must cease their religious 
activities within three months. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Catholics Are Setting a Good Example to the 
Protestants, and one that should be frankly, gratefully and 
quickly copied. Cardinal Hayes of New York has a Lit- 
erature Committee for Catholic Reading which issues a 
quarterly list of recommended books. It includes biography, 
economics and social science, education, fiction, history, lit- 
erature and essays, philosophy and science, poetry, politics 
and government, religion, travel and art, and a select 
juvenile list. It would be hard to overestimate the influence 
of this intelligently conceived and wisely chosen list upon 
receptive Catholic minds. The Catholic complexion of the 
projected lists is pronounced, but not overdone. 


The Englishman’s Traditional “Horse-and-buggy” 
Speed in overtaking a joke was curiously illustrated the 
other day, October 7, when T. J. Hutton of Barret, Herts, 
England, sent two Confederate bills to “the manager of 
the Bank of the Confederate States of America,” asking 
that they be cashed and the value returned to him by reg- 
istered mail. The letter and bills were turned over to the 
house regent of the Confederate Museum in Richmond, 
Va., who returned the bills with the sentiment once written 
on another bill by a Confederate soldier: 

“Representing nothing on God’s earth now, 
And naught in the waters below it, 
A pledge of a nation that passed away, 
Keep it, dear friends, and show it.” 
By the time the letter and its contents reach Mr. Hutton, 
he will have a chance to realize that the joke is on himself, 
though he meant it seriously enough. 


Italy Has a Jewish Problem of Her Own in Ethiopia. 


It has to do with the Falashas, or black Jews, whose ex-” 


istence in the mountain fastnesses of Ethiopia was dis- 
covered by Dr. Faitlovitch thirty-some years ago. They 
are Hamitic, not Semitic, racially, but the close relation of 
their language to the ancient Hebrew seems to indicate 
their early adoption of the Hebrew faith. The time of 
Solomon and the Babylonian captivity have both been sug- 
gested. Their co-religionists in America are concerned 
over the uncertain status of the Falashas under Italian 
rule, since the Minister of Colonies has announced that he 
had decided to form Falasha communities in Addis Ababa 
and Diredawa, places remote from their native habitat. 
Though this proposal includes “the participation of the 
Hebrew Communities in Italy,” fear is felt that it implies 
too much of the spirit and method of regimentation. 


The March of the Lepers in Manila presents a strik- 
ing revolt against their age-long submission to isolation. 
The revolt is due to the influence of recently published 
statements that leprosy is not nearly as contagious as was 
once supposed. On October 6, several hundred lepers broke 
out of San Lazaro Hospital, and marched to the Presi- 
dential Palace. In a submitted memorial they protested 
that they were being held as prisoners, while persons suf- 
fering from the more dangerously infectious tuberculosis 
were allowed to run loose. Though the marchers were 
herded back to the hospital, they were promised a hearing. 
More than a year ago the Philippine Legislature passed a 
bill permitting the release of many lepers from the Culion 
Colony, but the Governor General, Frank Murphy, disap- 
pointed their hopes by vetoing the bill. 


A Religious Cross-section of Tokyo University de- 
veloped a surprising situation. A questionnaire evoked 
5,000 replies, indicating the following religious allegiance: 
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6 Confucianists, 8 Shintoists, 80 Christians, 300 Buddhists, 
1,500 Atheists, 3,000 Agnostics. Among the 30,000 stu- 
dents in government universities, 27,000 are recorded as 
having no religion. A combined cause and effect for this 
condition may be discerned in the seeming contradiction 
reported by Dr. William Axling in a recent issue of Mis- 
sions. “For an extended period new religious cults have 
applied for recognition at the Government’s Bureau of 
Religions at the amazing average of one each week.” Some 
have boldly appropriated Christian teachings; others are 
grossly superstitious, and major in physical healing and - 
material gain appeals after the manner of Christian 
Science and New Thought; nearly all are strongly national- 
istic in tone, and “are sweeping across the nation like a 
forest fire. ... Because of its strong internationalism and 
its high moral standards, the Christian Church has not 
shared in this forward run.” 


Defying the Venom of Snakes by Faith brought the 
Rev. T. Anderson of Virginia to his inevitable end. .This 
“Holiness” preacher attracted a great deal of morbid at- 
tention some months ago by attempting in a “faith demon- 
stration” to prove the power of faith over the evil forces 
inherent in nature. In a religious meeting, September 27, 
he allowed a copperhead to bite his right hand twice and 
a rattlesnake to bite his left hand once. The following 
Tuesday his daughter appealed for medical aid on his 
behalf, but it was too late. It is pathetic that the exponents 
of ‘overcoming faith” should so often forget the wisdom 
of their Master, Who, under the urge of a similar tempta- 
tion, said, “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord, Thy God.” 


In the Face of Nazi Persecution the Jews in Germany 
have been elevated to a high plane of religious interest 
and fervor. In a recent report the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Hebrew Christian Alliance states that many Jews 
have been led to a genuine faith in Christ, a fact that re- 
peatedly came under his personal observation. From a 
German periodical, the Evangelische Beobachter, comes 
this corroboration, that, since 1900, 13,300 Jews have been 
received into the Lutheran Church of Germany, 933 of 
whom were converted during Hitler’s first year of rule, 
1933. Information is also supplied that there are at pres- 
ent 160,000 Jews in Berlin. 


The Revolt Against Road Signs has been taken up by 
the bears. They have made a thorough beginning in the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park against the new 
gaily-painted guide signs used to mark the many hiking 
and riding trails of these North Carolina and Tennessee 
mountains. The bears resented the replacement of the 
dull, unpainted signs, formerly used by the gaudy pearl 
and shamrock-green new signs. In their wrath the black 
bears have thoroughly demolished the offending signs, and 
made a clean” sweep of all the trails. This is a deplorable 
lack of art appreciation on the part of the bears, according 
to the judgment of the Parks Service Commission, but one 
which mere humans can appreciate from their own suf- 
ferings as travelers. 


The Mormons Have Become Ambitious. They are 
so pleased with their success in having taken all their 
followers off the Federal relief rolls by October 1 that 
they are now planning to turn their enterprise into “a 
world drive to end the dole.” Their president, Heber Grant, 
says: “While continuing our own social security program 
we must do everything in our power to stabilize world 
economy as well. ... The dole is unsocial—it undermines 
ambition and kills industry. We must make it our purpose 
to help men who want work to find jobs at a living wage.” 
More power to the project. What the Mormons have done, 
aided by their specially favorable situation, should be an 
incentive to all groups, and to the nation itself. 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 
By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 


N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


PROVERBS 


Prov. 10: 1f. With this chapter begins the more ancient 
collection of Proverbs or Maxims, which extends to 22: 16. 


Prov. 10: 10. A sly wink can do much harm. See 6: 13. 


Prov. 10:12. “But love covereth all transgressions”— 
as Peter notes and quotes in I Peter 4: 8. “Love to others, 
instead of publishing their sins, casts a veil over them.” 


Prov. 11:1. Commenting on this verse, a recent writer 
says: “It surely must be a comfort and a help to any man 
to know that God cares whether he is honest in business 
or not” (see 16:11). “Honesty is the best policy” is a 
bad proverb. It commends honesty not because it is right 
principle, but because it is most prudent and politic. “He 
who resolves to be honest only because it is the ‘best 
policy,’ will be little likely long to continue honest at all.” 


Prov. 11: 26. The idea is that of withholding grain in 
order to boost the price and sell it at an exorbitant profit. 
This has not been unheard of in modern times. 


Prov. 11:31. The sense of this verse is reflected in 
I Peter 4: 18. 


Prov. 12: 23. Moffatt renders: 
“No cautious man blurts out all that he knows, 
but a fool comes out with his folly.” 


Prov. 12: 28. A fine text for a funeral sermon. 


Prov. 13: 24. “He that spareth his rod hateth his son” 
—that is, he refrains from due correction (see Heb. 12: 
6-8). “Spare the rod and spoil the child,” is an adaptation 
of this verse. It first appeared in an English work of 1649. 
It is said that in his later life Louis XIV, realizing how 
his youth had been misspent, asked, ‘‘Was there not birch 
enough in the Forest of Fontainebleau?” Diogenes is said 
to have “struck the father when the son swore.” 


Prov. 14: 30. “Envy is the rottenness of the bones.” A 
secular proverb says: “Envy shoots at others, and hits 
itself.” A Tamul proverb says: ‘“‘An enemy’s envy is his 
own punishment.” The vice of envy is responsible for 
many destructive sins. In the records of Scripture Satan 
envied Adam and Eve, Cain envied his brother Abel, 
Joseph’s brethren envied him, Saul envied David—and not 
seldom envy led to murder or to attempt at murder. The 
elders and chief priests envied Jesus and demanded His 
crucifixion (Matt. 27:18). Envy is a deadly sin and one 
to be shunned. 


Prov. 15: 8. “The costliest offering from one who is 
leading a wicked life is hateful to God; while the prayer 
of the good man, though he may have no sacrifice to offer, 
is acceptable to Him.” 


Prov. 15: 16, 17. Moffatt renders these verses: 
“Better a little, with reverence for the Eternal, 
than large wealth with worry. 
Better a dish of vegetables, with love, 
than the best beef served with hatred.” 


Prov. 16: 4. The meaning of this verse is that “by 
Divine arrangement the punishment is not only connected 
with, but is adapted to the sin.” It does not mean that the 
wicked were created that they might be condemned, as 
some have held. This contradicts many other parts of 
Scripture, as Ps. 145: 9; Ezek. 18: 23; II Peter 3: 9. 


Prov. 16: 26. This is the plain truth. A laborer’s own 
appetite labors for him in that his hunger drives him to 
work. 
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Prov. 16:32. Moffatt renders: ““4e who controls him- 
self is better than a conqueror.” Self-conquest is difficult 
but ‘it is the greatest of victories. 


Prov. 17: 9. “He that harpeth on a matter”’—he that 
brings up old offences and will not “let bygones be by- 
gones.” 


Prov. 18:8. “The words of a whisperer are as dainty 
morsels”—and they wound deeply: meaning that slan- 
derous whispers are eagerly listened to but they cut deep 
and are dangerous. 


Prov. 18: 22. This verse looks back to Gen. 2:18 and 
the marriage relation as instituted by God. He who gains 
a good wife (and a prudent wife, 19:14), obtains a boon 
from Jehovah. 


Prov. 19: 17. “So our Lord pledges Himself to reward 
the smallest service rendered to the humblest of His dis- 
ciples.” (Matt. 10: 42; 25: 40). 


Prov. 20: 6. Moffatt rhymes: 
“Many a person is called kind 
but a trustworthy man is a rare find.” 


Prov. 21: 5. “Eager haste is here opposed to steady in- 
dustry.” A German proverb says, “Unhasting, unresting.” 
A Latin proverb, “Make haste slowly.”’ An English proverb, 
“More haste, less speed.” 


Prov. 22:17. “Hear the words of the wise.”” The verses 
from this point to 24:34 set forth the proverbs which 
were collected from different sages. 


Prov. 23: 20f. Here begins the tirade (if the word may 
be used) against the drunkard, a pungent passage which 
continues to the end of the chapter. “Revelling,” the sage 
says, “leaves men in rags.” And it leads the reveller to 
harlots (for drunkenness leads to lust and perverse words 
and deeds) who rob their victims (27, 28). Indeed, the 
drunkard is like a vessel lurching and rolling on the sea. 
Giddily he reels to and fro, uncertain of his course, obtuse 
in body and in mind—with just one thought left: when I 
awake from this stupor I shall drown myself in drink 
again (v. 35). A graphic picture of evils of drunkenness! 


Prov. 24: 5. Moffatt renders: 
“Wise men are better than warriors, 
brain is better than brawn.” 


Prov. 24: 16f. The “fall” of the righteous man is not into 
sin (the Hebrew word never means that) but into trouble 
and adversity. But he is not to be envious of the wicked 
man who prospers for a while, but for whom no future 
reward awaits and whose final !ot is the dark. 


Prov. 24: 29. “This verse forbids retaliation and antic- 
ipates the Sermon on the Mount” (see Matt. 5:39; cf. 
ROMs). 


A YOUNG MAN’S PRAYER 
By Harlan G. Metcalf 


GOD, MAKE me a man! 

Give me the strength to stand for right 
When other folks have left the fight. 
Give me the courage of the man 

Who knows that if he wills, he can. 
Teach me to see in every face 

The good, the kind, and not the base. 
Make me sincere in word and deed, 
Blot out from me all sham and greed. 
Help me to guard my troubled soul 

By constant, active self-control. 

Clean up my thoughts, my speech, my play, 
And keep me pure from day to day. 

O make of me a man! 
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WE HEREBY express our appreciation of the aid given us 
in reporting the Columbus Convention by Dr. A. J. Traver. 
In this and in the next issue his descriptions of the pro- 
ceedings will be read. Thank you, Dr. Traver. 


BY FAITH ALONE 


WE LISTENED recently to two addresses by a Lutheran 
bishop from Germany and to a third discourse from an 
American clergyman. All three of them declared with em- 
phasis the pressing need of a reiteration of Luther’s doc- 
trine, “Justification is by faith in Christ alone.” Our first 
thought after hearing their statements was—‘The same 
old formula of formal Lutheranism,” the slogan of a nar- 
ticular group of church folk, the signature for four cen- 
turies of a school of theologians, the flight for refuge into 
the past of those who are defeated by the present. 

But the practical conditions to which the addresses were 
related and the work in which the men who made them are 
engaged make such a conclusion assuredly wrong. Why 
then is justification by faith alone the most needed mes- 
sage for our generation and the present environment? 
Certainly we are not engaged in a controversy such as in- 
duced Luther to post theses on a university church door. 
Obviously we are not bitterly at war with the papacy, even 
though we continue to recognize the fallacy of its claims. 

Why re-proclaim justification by faith? Because this 
modern world has been betrayed by materialism, so far as 
individual human happiness and hope are concerned. True, 
wealth in the sense of marvelous mechanisms and abundance 
of products has increased but so has the discontent of those 
who own or want to own goods. To make humanity worthy 
of adoration is a vain ambition. Neither corporate nor in- 
dividual society justifies trust, rewards equitably or sat- 
isfies the desire to make this a better world. Neitner 
science nor culture yield confidence to their votaries, when 
they alone are served. The pessimism of both is notorious. 
As much as in the time of Jesus, does the proverb, “Eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die,” express the 
philosophy of an age that boasts of its triumphs over that 
which is material. 

The fact is that back of all these there is the fallacy of 
incompleteness. None of them takes cognizance of the 
spirit of man, and of course thereby rules God out of the 
world. But in God as He is revealed in the New Testa- 
ment the human soul finds all the assurances that his 
human world has sought for in vain. Material things are 
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reduced to serving rather than given the place of com- 
mand. The spiritual nature finds for itself a realm in 
which to sense the Omnipotent not only as the Creator but 
as the divine Father. 

We are well aware that fear is the first sensation of 
the soul when God is found near. It is admitted that the 
human reaction is at first to false gods and to forms of 
expiation. The most cruel superstitions are derived from 
the fear-driven impulses of the finite creature whose 
spirit has felt the touch with God that the spirituality of 
his nature makes always possible. The sense of unfitness - 
is the logical result. But at this point the Holy Spirit bids 
the troubled soul seek the consolation which the Son of 
God is anxious to bestow. “Believe in me,” Jesus says. “I 
can deliver you from your sins and losing them you lose 
fear; you look to God and see in Him not an angry judge, 
not an avenger but the infinitely merciful One and the 
Kingdom of the justified through faith in Christ.” 

Comparisons are half-comforts, but really there is as 
much or even more reason now to explain to harassed men 
and women where to find justification before God than 
there was in Luther’s day. It is not the rebuke of hierarchy 
nor the correction of theological tenets that requires re- 
emphasis of “justification by faith in Christ alone.” It is 
to counteract human despair, to stay the reckless, destruc- 
tive impatience of misled society and to turn men from 
the abyss of atheism to the heights where they can have 
visions of God, that this essence of revelation is needed. 
The sermons and meditations of Reformation Sunday 
should reiterate an old declaration but it should be aimed 
at present unbelief and offered for the inspiration of living 
souls rather than to pay honor to a past hero. 


BEFORE A NATIONAL ELECTION 


AS AN individual citizen, the editor of THE LUTHERAN 
expects to cast a ballot on November 3 to help elect the 
candidates listed on one of the several tickets. His vote 
will be favorable to one party and against others. The re- 
ports of registrations throughout the nation and the in- 
tense interest aroused by the press and the radio make it 
probable that the largest percentage of voters in the his- 
tory of the country plan to take sides in this political con- 
troversy.- The unusual interest manifested makes one ex- 
pect that the contest will be a close one, at the polls, if not 
in the electoral college. Partisan feeling is bound to be 
deeply aroused and sane judgment temporarily subjected 
to vicious prejudices. Election passions are not as dif- 
ficult to loosen as the welfare of a nation requires. There 
is a class of people in every community who foresee ter- 
rible calamities when their own party is defeated. 

We respectfully urge the readers of THE LUTHERAN to 
vote their convictions and not conceal the reasons on ac- 
count of which they choose one and not another set of can- 
didates. Having performed this duty of true patriotism, 
let them await quietly the decision registered when the 
votes are counted and abide by the results thus obtained. 
The American people have few if any reasons to discount 
confidence in the nation’s citizens when they vote for their 
chief executive. We, personally, have seen changes of ad- 
ministration and re-elections of presidents. Personal ob- 
servation of more than forty years and traditions of 
double that extent of time persuade us that our form of 
government is not in any danger at this time and will not 
be until freedom of speech prior to elections is curtailed 
and freedom to vote is limited. We have always felt that 
God has given the United States a destiny to fulfill and 
there are no signs that it has as yet been realized. We 
will not. despair of our countrys ideals of popular govern- 
ment nor of the people’s ability to discern right from 
wrong until they cease to abide by the decisions rendered 
on election day by the ballot box. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK | 


DOUBTLESS all the readers of THE LUTHERAN have heard 
and read the phrase “crowd psychology.” It is difficult to 
define and an analysis of it is about as futile as under- 
taking to locate the source of a flower’s arrangement of 
petals by tearing them apart. We occasionally say of a 
speaker that he knows how to get the ear of a crowd. Of 
some statesmen it is recorded: “they understood the peo- 
ple.” That is said of Thomas Jefferson in America and 
we have read the equivalent of it concerning Lord Pal- 
merston as prime minister of Great Britain. Among living 
Americans ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith is reported to 
be a master of the science of crowd psychology. It rather 
spoils all theories about it to learn that he selects some 
one of those before him when he speaks, whom he recog- 
nizes as an opponent and proceeds to win him to approval. 
Such is the explanation credited to him, “If I can get that 
opponent into favoring me, I can be sure of the rest of 
my audience.” 


Is THERE a “crowd psychology” to be found in a conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church? We have a front 
seat at the sessions in order to perform our duty as re- 
porter of proceedings for THE LUTHERAN but we do not 
claim ability to answer yes or no to that query. What we 
do observe are certain characteristics common to the con- 
duct of the delegates. They can be classified into three 
groups during a debate on any motion that contains a real 
issue. Some are the speakers for it, some are against it 
and a big middle group are there to be informed. Some- 
thing resembling the atmosphere of combat can be detected 
as men are given the floor to discuss or explain or advise 
concerning the situations involved. A clever rejoinder or 
a parliamentary ruse or a “slip of the tongue” will be 
caught by the large, listening section of the assembly. 
There is a visible reaction to any mannerism exhibited by 
a speaker and impatience with loss of temper and over- 
extended remarks. But in a reasonable amount of time 
this crowd, as one might call them, has reached a conclu- 
sion. They have discerned the issue involved and want to 
vote. They will roar no’s to attempts at amendments offered 
as compromises. Then someone will shout “question” and 
be joined by others until the presiding officer must use 
his gavel to protect the right of delegates to speak, and 
as soon as possible call for the vote. There is nothing quite 
comparable to the solid sound of a chorus of yeas or nays 
when from three to five hundred delegates register their 
decision. Granting that the debate has been a fair one, 
there is every probability that this “crowd,” none of whom 
spoke pro or con on the motion, has decided it on its real 
merits. Again and again in the Lutheran Church’s general 
and synodical conventions, the voting section has discerned 
the right way through an entanglement of arguments. 


1938 for a Church Extension Fund 


AN ILLUSTRATION of the above comment occurred at the 
fourth business session of the Columbus convention when 
the question was a celebration of the twentieth anniversary 
of the United Lutheran Church with an appeal for a Church 
Extension Fund. It was presented in connection with the 
report of the Board of American Missions. The same mat- 
ter was up for discussion in 1934 at Savannah and the 
delegates dodged deciding it. Generally speaking special 
campaigns are taboo in our method of raising money. That 
of 1928 in behalf of the Pension Endowment Fund was 
the first and some thought it would be the last. The pro- 
posal, in behalf of Church Extension, a hold-over for two 
years, was rather timidly announced. A somewhat apolo- 
getic speech in its favor elicited direct opposition. Then 


a tall veteran of the mission pastorate presented an elo- 
quent array of facts in favor of lifting the burden on those 
initiating work in new places, pleaded for its adoption and 
from the depths of his own well-tried faith in divine favor 
led his brethren to see the challenge for aid and the op- 
portunity to serve the Master. Tempering amendments 
were offered. A motion to refer the matter to the Execu- 
tive Board was made. By this time that big middle group 
had visualized the issue in its relation to the Kingdom of 
God. They brushed amendments aside and when the pro- 
posal was offered for decision, they made their will known 
in a broadside of “yeas” that fairly shook the walls. Then 
they settled back in their seats with an expression on their 
faces that said beyond the possibility of a doubt, “Now 
we have done the right thing by that project.” It is our 
personal opinion that the members of the churches “back 
home” will be equally open to conviction if those entrusted 
with the appeal will put the facts before them. But the 
delegates and the administration must begin promptly to 
tell why they voted for a special appeal, and we believe 
they will do just that. We talked to one keen-minded lay- 
man after the vote was taken. He said: “This depression 
psychology is rapidly passing. The people are ready to go 
forward after their leaders.” 


Tired Delegates Careless 


BUT IF ONE watches proceedings, he will see periods 
when the keenness of the convention’s members is much 
below par. We feel that one item on the calendar which 
came up for settlement in the last few minutes of an in- 
tense session was passed by a minority. In fact, the bud- 
gets for the years 1938 and 1939 were adopted with such 
unanimity and lack of debate as to elicit comment from 
the presiding officer. Maybe authorizing the appeal for 
$2,000,000 has gotten to be a habit of the convention, and 
the moral and Christian business obligation entailed in 
consent to its amount is not faced squarely by those who 
vote it. Certainly the Columbus delegates created an ap- 
pearance of undivided approval not before experienced. 
The same attitude did not exist in the lobbies. 


$2,000,000 Needed 

WE PERSONALLY have no fault to find with the sum as- 
signed for distribution. Not only is every dollar of it 
needed; not only will placing that total in the hands of 
our duly accredited boards and committees enable us as 
a church to bring the Gospel of Jesus Christ to millions 
more people in need of it, but the sum itself is an under— 
rather than an over—measure of the capacity of self-re- 
specting members of Lutheran congregations. It is a per 
capita of two dollars per year for the enrolled member- 
ship of our church. There are a dozen so-called sects that 
would be ashamed of their loyalty to God, were four cents 
per week deemed the measure of their ability to support 
Foreign, American and Inner Missions, Education, the 
Diaconate, Ministerial Pensions and adequate administra- 
tion of our common interests. 

The opinion is all too prevalent that the budget of the 
United Lutheran Church is an artificial goal: that the 
gathering of this sum is not really expected. Perhaps it 
is not expected. We have been disappointed for eighteen 
years by the failure of the congregations that do not raise 
the sum their number indicates to be their share. But 
the failure to give is one thing: the need of two million 
dollars is another. The proper support of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America enterprises calls for that 
amount. There is nothing of exaggeration or shrewd man- 
aging in the sum asked. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“THY WORD IS A LAMP UNTO MY 
FEET; AND A LIGHT UNTO MY 
PATH.” 


What a great responsibility and privilege 
it is to be a “torch bearer,” one who forget- 
ting self, lives only to give to his hearers, 
the true Word, thus to lighten them along 
life’s highway. 


He held the Lamp each Sabbath day 
So low that none could miss the way, 
And yet so high to bring in sight 

That picture fair—of Christ, the Light— 
That gazing up—the Lamp between— 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


He held the Pitcher, stooping low, 

To lips of little ones below, 

Then raised it to the weary saint 

And bade him drink when sick and faint; 
They drank ;—the Pitcher thus between— 
The hand that held it scarce was seen. 


He blew the Trumpet, soft and clear 
That trembling sinners need not fear, 
And then with louder note and bold 
To storm the walls of Satan’s hold, 
The Trumpet coming thus between, 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


But when our Captain says—‘Well done, 

Thou good and faithful servant! Come! 

Lay down the Pitcher and the Lamp, 

Lay down the Trumpet,—tLeave the 
Camp,’— 

Thy weary hands will then be seen, 

Clasped in His pierced ones, naught be- 
tween. —Author Unknown. 


CAUSES OF UNREST 


THERE IS such a thing as taking our- 
selves and the world too seriously, or at 
any rate too anxiously. ‘Half of the sec- 
ular unrest and dismal, profane sadness 
of modern society comes from the vain 
idea that every man is bound to be a 
critic of life, and to let no day pass with- 
out finding some fault with the general 
order of things, or projecting some plan 
for its improvement. And the other half 
comes from the greedy notion that a 
man’s life does consist, after all, in the 
abundance of the things he possesseth, 
and that it is somehow or other more 
respectable and pious to be always at 
work making a larger living, than it is 
to lie on your back in the green pastures 
and beside the still waters, and thank 
God you are alive-—Henry Van Dyke. 


“WHEN CHRIST has pardoned, He does 
not remember our soiled yesterdays. He 
leads us toward glorious tomorrows in- 
stead. He forgives and cancels. Often 
the consequences of our past sins must 
be assumed and worked out. But His 
forgiveness puts away our repented 
guilt.” 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


A HALLOWE’EN SURPRISE 
By Ina E. Lindsley 


Bos AND Dick and I had been trying 
to think of something new to do on 
Hallowe’en night. Of course it’s easy to 
think of putting soap on people’s win- 
dows. But my mother says that makes 
extra work. And, anyway, it isn’t a very 
good joke, because people aren’t surprised 
when they find soap-marks on their win- 
dows the morning after Hallowe’en. 

“T wish we could think of something 
that would be a real surprise,” Dick said, 
as we walked toward the river the day 
before. 

“Let’s surprise Mrs. Tanuer,” sug- 
gested Bob when we were in front of her 
house. 

Mrs. Tanner lives in a little, white 
house. In the summer there are pretty 
flowers along the walk that leads up to 
the house. And her garden looks like— 


_well, there isn’t a single weed in it. 


Everything is clean at her place, and we 
didn’t think she would care to have us 
boys stop there to play. So we boys 
didn’t stop in, even to talk, when we went 
by Mrs. Tanner’s house. 

“Do you remember that day Mrs. T'an- 
ner did call us in?’”’ Dick asked suddenly. 

“Oh, yes,” grinned Bob; ‘‘that was the 
time the toad got in her house and she 
wanted us to take it away.” 

“She doesn’t like toads,” Dick went on, 
remembering what Mrs. Tanner had said 
that time. 

“Couldn’t we send her a toad for a 
Hallowe’en surprise?” I wondered. 

“That’s a good idea,” agreed the other 
boys. 

But we couldn’t think of any way to 
send a toad, until Dick suggested that 
we put one into something and set it on 
her porch. “We could knock and run 
then,” he said. 

We had to laugh when we thought how 
surprised Mrs. Tanner would be when 
she found a toad at the door. We decided 
to start right away to look for one. 

Well, we found a can to carry the toad 
home in, but we couldn’t find a toad, 
although we looked and looked all the 
way to the river. It was warm for Octo- 
ber, but we finally concluded it was too 


late for toads to be out. 


Down at the river a few frogs were 
still hopping along the bank. “Let’s use 
a frog instead of a toad,” suggested Dick. 
So we decided to do that. 

We carried the frog home in the can, 
but, when we got there, we concluded the 
can was too small for such a big frog. 
We found a brown jar, put some water 
and a little grass in it, and then the frog. 
Over the top of the jar we put an old 
plate, pushing it to one side enough to 
give the frog some air. 

Before supper on Hallowe’en night we 
peeped into the jar to see if the frog 
were still there. And he was. While we 
were eating supper it got dark enough to 
start. Bob and Dick came over and waited 


a minute while I finished eating. They 
live just across the street from me. 

It was dark on the back porch and I 
had to feel around a little while before I 
found the jar that held the frog. Dick 
wanted to carry it, so I handed the jar 
to him. 

Because our mothers wanted us to get 
home by eight o’clock, we hurried as we 
walked toward Mrs. Tanner’s house. We 
wanted to have time enough to wait and 
watch Mrs. Tanner, when she took off 
the old plate and found the frog in the 
jar. 

When we got to Mrs. Tanner’s yard 
we were glad to see that the door was 
shut. The window shades were pulled 
down, but we could see a crack of light 
at the bottom, so we knew Mrs. Tanner 
was at home. 

“Have you the card, Bob?” Dick sud- 
denly whispered as he stepped onto the 
porch. I forgot to say that we had de- 
cided to write “A Hallowe’en Surprise,” 
and put it on top of the plate. 

Bob pulled out his notebook and tore 
out the first sheet. Quietly he stepped 
onto the porch where he could see enough 
to tell he had torn out the right sheet. 
Then he laid it on top of the jar, and 
Dick rapped loudly on the door. 

We clattered off the porch as fast as 
we could and got behind the lilac bush 
in the yard before the door opened. Well, 
Mrs. Tanner picked up the jar and took 
it inside without taking off the plate. 
Because the window shades were pulled 
down we couldn’t see how surprised Mrs. 
Tanner was, and we didn’t find out until 
the next day. 

Bob and Dick and I were wondering 
about the Hallowe’en joke when we 
walked home from school the next noon. 
And I was just washing my hands when 
both the boys came running back from 
their house with a box of something. 

“What do you think!” cried Dick, 
“Mrs. Tanner brought this box of candy 
over for us boys this morning. It’s that 
creamy, yellow kind with black walnuts 
in it. See! M-m-m-m, it’s good,” he 
added. 

“Candy!” I exclaimed. ‘‘How did she 
happen to give us candy? If she’d known 
we were the ones that took the frog for 
a surprise, she wouldn’t—” 

“That’s the queer part of it,” broke in 
Bob. “She told my mother she was so 
surprised and pleased to get what we 
boys brought her that she made this 
candy for us.” 

“And she said she wished we would 
come over to see her often,” put in Dick. 

“Well, anyway,” I demanded, “how 
did she find out we took a surprise 
there?” 

“Oh, I forgot to say,” Bob answered 
quickly, ‘that she found my notebook on 
her porch. My name was on it. I must 
have dropped it.” 

It was the strangest thing! We 
couldn’t see how Mrs. Tanner could think 
that having a frog jump out of a jar 
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was a nice surprise. And we couldn’t 
help wishing now that we had planned a 
really nice surprise for her. 

My mother was busy getting dinner, 
but she stopped long enough to look at 
the candy and to wonder why Mrs. Tan- 
ner sent it. If she had only known about 
it, she said, when we were planning a 
nice surprise for Mrs. Tanner, she would 
have been glad to help. 

Mother asked Bob and Dick to eat with 
us. When it was time for dessert, she 
went out onto the back porch. In a 
minute she came back with the strangest 
look on her face. “I guess someone has 
been playing a Hallowe’en prank on us,” 
she said. “The jar of jello is gone, and 
there’s another jar there with a big frog 
chelated 

Bob and Dick looked at me. “I must 
have taken the wrong jar,” I grinned. 
“Tt was dark on the porch and I had to 
feel around before I found any jar at 
all. Of course I didn’t know mother had 
jello out there.” 

“So I carried the jar of jello to Mrs. 
Tanner,” smiled Dick. 

How we all laughed. But we couldn’t 
help thinking Bob was right when he 
stopped laughing to say: “After all, nice 
surprises are the most fun.” 

—Junior Life. 


THE HALLOWE’EN 
PUMPKIN 


By Ella Waterbury Gardner 


Tippy tip tip tip! 
Tappy tap tap tap! 
Rippy rip rip rip! 
Rappy rap rap rap! 
Oh, what in all this world is that? 


The kitchen door I open wide— 

Some folks out there are trying to hide— 

But on the step a yellow face 

Is grinning at me in their place; 

Those footsteps hurry down the walk— 

Just seems as if this face could talk, 

Such great, big, gleaming cheeks and 

; nose! 

Whose mouth and teeth and eyes are 
those? 

I am so scared at what I see— 

This funny face that grins at me! 


But yet I almost like it, too, 
To feel those shivers strange and new. 
—Selected. 


THE BEAUTY OF CITIES 
By Miron A. Morrill 


AUTUMN TWILIGHT grows thick over 
the city of my labors. The breeze upon 
my cheek stirs memories of my birth- 
place on the prairies. 

The misty moon hangs upon the cornice 
of the thirty-story hotel. 

Square across the street the lifting 
shoulders of a giant spun of stone and 
steel glow in the yellow floodlights. 

But it is the beauty in the West that 
snatches the breath from my throat and 
lays a finger on my heart. Delicate 
pencilings of cloud glow, now with the 
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warm pink of mother-of-pearl, now like 
the red firm flesh of salmon. Across the 
far-off end of the street canyon, where 
it runs into the horizon, embers of sun- 
set die behind the lacy branches of a tree 
stripped bare. Ares, swung across the 
avenue, prick out little globes of light— 
purple, green, and yellow. I whisper: 

“Dear God, Thou art good even to the 
city man. Thou givest relief from the 
drive of duty undone. Thou revealest 
the quality of eternity. Thou Thyself 
art beauty! Such bliss as thine, who can 
purchase? Thou givest it freely; Thou 
spread’st it wantonly upon building and 
tree and flingest it across the skies. Lord, 
I thank Thee.”—The Epworth Herald. 


THE REFORMATION 


WHAT DOES the term, “Reformation of 
the Church,” mean? 

It means the correction of the many 
abuses and false doctrines which were 
found in the church at Luther’s time and 
which made it necessary that the church 
be brought back to the pure doctrine of 
Christ and the apostles. 

Through the Reformation, God has 
given us His Word in all purity. We 
have the saving Gospel, which shows us 
our Saviour and tells us the grace of 
God in Christ Jesus. 

We can show our thankfulness for this 
great gift of God by holding it sacred, 
gladly hearing and learning it in school 
and in church.—M. L. Gotsch. 


CROWNS AND THRONES may perish, 
Kingdoms rise and wane, 

But the Church of Jesus 
Constant will remain. 

Gates of hell can never 
’Gainst that Church prevail; 

We have Christ’s own promise, 
And that cannot fail. 


Onward, then, ye faithful, 
Join our happy throng, 
Blend with ours your voices, 
In the triumph-song; 
Glory, laud, and honor, 
Unto Christ the King; 
This, through countless ages, 
Men and angels sing. 
—Sabine Baring-Gould. 


LUTHER DEFENDING THE DOCTRINES 
OF THE CHURCH 
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EVERYTHING FOR CHRIST! 


WE ARE all familiar with the ways of 
the politicians while a campaign is go- 
ing on. No politician will concede vic- 
tory to the opposition party until he has 
been counted out by the election judges. 
Usually the politician claims everything 
for his party. 

And that’s the way, or ought to be, 
with the Christian. He should claim 
everything for Christ. 

The claims of Christ and His Chris- 
tians are even more sweeping than those 
of grasping politicians and nations; and 
they are righteous. “All things are 
yours.” Christians have the right, ay, 
the duty, to seek knowledge. A well- 
schooled person can do more for Christ 
than an ignorant one. Wealth is a men- 
ace to morals, to peace of mind, to the 
peace of the world, except in the hands 
of the Christian. There it becomes a 
blessing; for, consecrated to Jesus, it is 
used as a help to others, never as a 
curse. 

What wars have been waged to wrest 
tribute, trade, territory from another 
people! But when a land is claimed and 
won for Christ, the forces of destruction 
are overcome. Jesus is the great pre- 
server. With Him and through Him 
there is peace, progress, prosperity. The 
difference between Russia and the United 
States is, and always has been, not so 
much one of constitutions as of the Bible 
in one country and the absence of it in 
the other. And the greatest woes of 
America are due to the fact, that, in dis- 
obedience to the Bible, not enough is 
claimed for Christ.—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


IN STUFFING green peppers for baking 
if they are oiled first they will not turn 
brown in the oven. 


Baked Eggs in Cases 


OIL RAMEKINS, egg shirrers, or muffin- 
tins. Break an egg into each and bake in 
oven until firm. Dishes may be lined 
with crumbs, or chopped ham, cheese, or 
parsley before putting in eggs. Slices 
of toast from three-quarters to one inch 
thick and cut square or round, may be 
slightly hollowed in center, a bit of but- 
ter and egg placed on each, and baked 
in oven. 


JUST PASSING 


PASSERBY: Well, how is business to- 
day, boys? 

Tailor: Oh, just sew, sew. 

Dentist: Down in the mouth. 

Watchmaker: Mine’s winding up. 

Office Boy: Mine’s picking up. 

Farmer: Growing. 

Druggist: I’m dispensing without 
help, today. 

Passerby passed away.—Boys’ Life. 


THE GREATEST need of America is 
more education of the heart. 
—Hiram Powers. 
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A CEASELESS WAR 


Paul’s Life and Writings Point to a Ceaseless, Constant Fight 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Acts 19; 8-12, 18-20; Ephesians 6: 13-20. The Sunday School Lesson 
for November 8 


MUvUcH AS LOVERS of peace despise mil- 
itaristic language, it is difficult to find 
any other expressions to make clear the 
struggles of Christian life. This is the 
language of the Bible. The Old Testa- 
ment is full of it. The New Testament 
is full of it. The New Testament has it, 
too, even though its writing was done 
near to the days of the Prince of Peace. 
The common thinking and talking of peo- 
ple was necessarily influenced by wars 
and rumors of wars. It is not at all 
strange that Paul wrote, “So fight I,” 
and illustrated what a true Christian 
should be by urging him to put on and 
use “the whole armor of God.” It is 
doubtful if the cause of world peace 
would be advanced by deleting from the 
Scriptures, from hymns, and from ser- 
mons every word and phrase drawn from 
battle and war. Our lesson title, “The 
Christian Warfare,” suggest that it is 
a ceaseless war against the forces of evil 
in order to set up and maintain the forces 
of righteousness. 


Promoting the Gospel 

This was Paul’s life purpose. He gave 
to himself the unshirked task of promot- 
ing the Gospel in other lands than his 
own. This was not without conflict. At 
times it was so intense that his life was 
endangered. What happened in Ephesus 
proves this. His first brief visit there 
convinced him that Ephesus was a fer- 
tile field for the Gospel. He returned to 
Ephesus zealous for Christ. He used his 
most persuasive words to win believers 
in Christ. Obstinate unbelievers antag- 
onized him, denouncing as false and de- 
structive the “new faith” which he pro- 
pounded. They attacked; Paul withdrew 
to a safer, better place. As a strategist 
Paul was an adept. But he yielded no 
ground that was essential. If a Jewish 
synagogue repudiated the Gospel, he 
could use a lecture hall. He would not 
surrender. He stood by his claims that 
salvation is for all who believe on 
the Lord Jesus. Paul carried on this 
ardent defense of the Gospel for two 
years. He made it possible for Jews as 
well as Greeks to hear the Lord’s mes- 
sage, in spite of the determined opposi- 
tion to him and his preaching. Paul 
found that promoting the Gospel may 
lead to a conflict, an open Christian war- 
fare. He met the secretive plots of the 
enemies of the Gospel with open pro- 
nouncements concerning it, though to do 
so was not without risks to his own 
safety. 


The Prevailing Word 


“Thus mightily did the Lord’s message 
spread and triumph!” But this triumph 
followed a sturdy, persistent, confident 
fight for its supremacy over all other 
teaching. The magicians were potent per- 
sons in winning their way into the con- 


fidence of gullible people. They claimed 
to do wonders for the welfare and com- 
fort of people. They practiced their art 
with financial profit. As the Gospel was 
heralded they were forced to declare war 
against this new faith. But they lost, 
for the Word of God was too persuasive 
for them to dismiss its demands and 
promises and continue clinging to their 
superstitious, magical ways. Faith in 
Christ took precedence over faith in 
magic. Christ became the Lord of the 
lives of many of them. They were con- 
quered by the sword of the Spirit. Then 
followed an acted-out confession of their 
sin. They burned publicly their books 
of magic. In burning these costly books, 
rather than selling them, and doubtless 
there was a ready market for such books, 
they proved that they had transferred 
their loyalty to Christ. Their voluntary 
act was a sign of Paul’s victorious cam- 
paign for the Gospel. 


A Prepared Warrior 

In his letter to the Ephesian church 
Paul individualized his message, singling 
out each Christian as obligated to be pre- 
pared to take his place in the Christian 
warfare. The severest phase of Chris- 
tian warfare is because of unseen spir- 
itual enemies; it is worse than a conflict 
with mere flesh and blood. Paul wrote 
out of his own experience, a conflict he 
could not forget. All this “heavenly war- 
fare” against “the spiritual hosts of evil” 
Paul described. He wanted each Chris- 
tian to realize that it was his fight, his 
warfare, and that as a believer he must 
be ready to meet the foe and stand 
against him. To make this more vivid 
Paul took the various parts of the Roman 
soldier’s armor to describe what he called 


THINK OF THESE 


THERE IS NO disgrace in starting a 
fight against evil if we are sure we have 
and can use the whole armor of God. 


For no selfish gain is Christian war- 


fare carried on. 


Christian warfare is both fighting 
against evil and fighting for the good. 


We have made great advances, but 
there is no more up-to-date armor for a 
Christian than “the armor of God.” 


No Christian can conscientiously keep 
out of the Christian warfare for the 
overthrow of evil forces. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
A Militant Ministry. Acts 19: 8-12. 
A Decisive Victory. Acts 19: 13-20. 
A Good Armor. Eph. 6: 10-20. 
Th. A New Attitude. Eph 5: 5-16. 
F. A Brave Minister. II Cor. 6: 4-10. 
. Bitter Enemy. I Pet. 5: 6-10. 


Sat. 
Ss Great Deliverance. II Cor. 1: 3-11. 
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“the whole armor of God.” This was an 
armor that God provided for the Chris- 
tian just as Rome provided a carefully 
made and well-adapted armor for its sol- 
diers. Part by part Paul described it. 
The use of each part was clear. Without. 
it no Christian could stand his ground 
and remain victor on the field of battle. 
It was an armor he must put on himself, 
It would not be forced on him. But as in 
the case of the Roman soldier, the armor 
would not be offered to him unless he 
was fit for it. He must prove himself a 
worthy Christian first. Then, too, Paul 
emphasized something else that ought 
not be forgotten, when he showed that. 
it is the wearer of the armor, and not 
merely the armor, that makes a true sol- 
dier for Christ. The Christian was ex- 
horted to stand in the armor of God. 
Though thus armed, he must be a pray- 
ing Christian. 


IS IT MODERNP 


THE CRAZE for things modern has led 
some to consider the Bible, even the 
teachings of Jesus, too old to be useful. 
These antique words seem to be laughed 
at, or regarded as bits of rare state- 
ments having value only because they are 
hoary with age. But the truth of the 
Bible is modern; it is as up-to-date as 
though it had been written yesterday. 
What Jesus set forth in parables has a 
striking force for our present ways of 
living. The warnings they gave are good 
warnings for us; the encouragement they 
offered is needed now; the promises they 
held out are just what we want to re- 
ceive. There are plenty of people who 
realize that the old Bible is a new book, 
filled with truths for the most advanced 
moderns to ponder over. 

The Bible is modern, but not too much 
so to be tested and practical. It sets the 
pace for advanced thinking, for the mind 
of man has not yet fathomed the deep 
things of God revealed in the Bible. The 
record of God’s ways with an ancient 
people may be accepted as a standard for 
the God we want and need today. In fact, 
many who are so boastful over being 
strictly modern would be amazed at how 
much ahead of them the truth of the 
Bible really is, if they took the time and 
trouble to investigate its contents. Some 
are reveling in eastern lore and suppos- 
ing they are finding something very new 
to impart to western thinking, but they 
forget that the Bible is an eastern book, 
having the first rank as a piece of re- 
ligious literature of a great people whose 
life history was made in the midst of the 
great religions and philosophies of the 
Orient. The Bible is old, to be sure, but 
its truth is modern. 

Four centuries ago, Luther and the Re- 


formers discovered that the Bible was 


up to the minute to meet their needs and 
the needs of the world. They did not re- 
ject it because it was an old book written 
by foreigners. It was the timeliness of 
its message for Germans that impelled 
Luther to labor in translating it into 
their everyday language and to prepare 
a catechism to interpret clearly the basic, 
practical teaching of the Bible. It has 
been found that the Bible is always mod- 
ern, no matter when or where it is used. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


MONEY NEEDS OF THE 
CHURCH 


Acts 2: 27-30 


“A COIN is so much minted life, a holy 
thing.” “Money is just so much stored 
manhood, so much stored-up human ef- 
fort.” To illustrate—‘Money is myself. 
I am a laboring man, we will say, and 
handle a pick-axe, and I hire myself out 
for a week at $2 per day. At the close 
of the week I receive $12 and I put it in 
my pocket. What is that $12? It isa 
week’s worth of my muscle, put into 
greenbacks and pocketed; that is J have 
a week’s worth of myself in my pocket. 
Or, I am a clerk, and I hire myself out 
at $20 per week. Saturday comes and I 
get my pay and when I put that in my 
pocket I pocket a week’s worth of myself 
as a clerk. Or, I am a merchant, and I 
handle larger affairs. Many clerks are 
under my direction. At the end of the 
week I strike my balance sheet and find 
that I am $1,000 to the good. That is 
a week’s worth of the merchant. But 
my name is Edison, and I toil with a 
brain of extraordinary power and I com- 
plete an invention, and at the end of the 
week I sell it for $50,000 and pocket 
the check. That is a week’s worth of the 
highest inventive brain that ever lived. 
But it is really all the same. The muscle 
man, the mind man, the genius, when he 
gets his money, is really getting the re- 
sult of his own labor in cash.” (Quoted 
from Dr. A. F. Schauffler.) 

Money wasted, is self wasted. Money 
dedicated to high and noble purposes is 
self dedicated. It is not a sordid thing, 
not a subject that should be hushed in 
the Christian Church. The Bible does 
not hesitate to speak of money, posses- 
sions, property. Sixteen of the thirty- 
eight parables of Christ treat of money. 
One out of every eight verses in the 
Gospels has something to say about 
money. True, the love of money is “the 
root of all evil.” God intended it to be 
power for good. Our money should re- 
mind us of God’s fatherly provision for 
our needs, of the partnership he offers 
us in its accumulation and its use. It 
was intended as a means to loving and 
sympathetic service. It was offered as 
a trust to us, not ours but His, placed in 
our hands that we might make it count 
for Him. “Money received and admin- 
istered and distributed at the feet of 
Jesus, the Lord of the Treasury, becomes 
one of God’s choicest channels of grace 
to myself and to others.” (Quoted from 
Andrew Murray.) 


Money for the Church 


When the church invites you to give 
your money into her treasury, it is an 
invitation to give yourself in this way 
for Christ. We should be ashamed, most 
of us, to note how little of our “coined 
self” we are willing to sacrifice. Com- 
pared to the money we spend on theatres, 


sweets of all kinds, gasolene for pleasure 
rides and the thousand and one luxuries 
we buy every week, the quarter or half 
dollar we place in our church envelopes 
looks “plenty stingy.” If money is any 
index, and it is, we love ourselves better 
than we love our Christ and His church. 
What would happen if every Lutheran 
Sunday driver would give as much to 
his church as he spends on his pleasure 
jaunt? Money is the acid test. Our use 
of money tells right where are hearts are 
ficed. Money is a topic that should be 
discussed more, not less, in church groups. 


Church Envelopes 


Lutheran churches generally use a 
two-pocket envelope, one dated for each 
Sunday in the year, as an aid to the 
collection of the offerings. The money 
on one side of the envelope is used to 
support the home church, paying for 
salaries, heat and light, repairs, music 
and the like. The other pocket carries 
the gifts to the missions and charities 
of the synod and the United Lutheran 
Church. Perhaps you have heard some 
announcement in which the word appor- 
tionment occurred. It may not be the best 
word to use to describe the Christian use 
of money but it is quite easy to under- 
stand. Every two years at the meeting 
of the United Lutheran Church, each 
board of the church offers an estimate 
of the amount it must have if it is to 
carry on its work. When these are totaled 
it is divided into the total number of 
members in the United Lutheran Church. 
Your arithmetic would tell you that the 
result would be the average sum per 
member necessary for the support of this 
varied program of work. 


Not Your Limit! 


We do not have dues in the Lutheran 
Church. We depend on free will offerings. 
This average per member is only a guide 
to help a church see how much as a 
minimum should come from them. Most 
members can give much more than this 
average. A few must give less. How 
much we give depends on our ability 
stirred by our love. 


Given for What 


What you give to the United Lutheran 
Church must be divided as follows: 


Objectives Percentage 
Board of Foreign Missions .......... 80.00 
Board of American Missions ........ 88.57 
Board of Bducation .......ccssssesescsee 9.00 


Parish and Church School Board 1.10 
Innere Missions BOAT. csssssrscscssrersere 1.70 

Board of Ministerial Pensions 
ATCU RL CLIOUE ys, turstniscsioneep errs 11.75 
Board of Deaconess Work .........++ 2.00 
MUA DLEHS FROME <vsssyescharsivoabsavssccvareteste .20 
OVNI TY ET OTIG:: devssaseisdnansenecevedncesncdp .04 
National Lutheran Council .......... 1.15 
American Bible Society «....:.se 25 
United Luth. Church Treasury... 4.24 
100.00 


Money Needs 


These are very cold figures and the 
names of the boards and agencies are set 
down in very cold type. We must see 
behind them, discover the heart-beats of 
love that they really represent. Think of 
the missions, the world over, and the 
thousands that will find their way to 
Christ this year through them! Think 
of the schools of the church and the thou- 
sands of young people who will be pre- 
pared for life through them this year! 
Think of the Inner Missions and the 
thousands who will find true Christian 
charity there this year! Think of the 
Godsend to aged and unfortunate pastors 
and their families in the meager pension 
our gifts will provide this year! Think 
of the institutions of mercy and their 
guests, made comfortable by your sac- 
rifices! If money can be dramatized as 
“coined self” the money needs of the 
church can also be dramatized. They 
represent personal needs as real as the 
needs of the man who fell among thieves 
on the Jericho road. 

We must also remember Jesus Christ 
in our thinking of the money needs of 
His church. First we give our “coined 
selves” to Him. Then we place it in the 
hands of competent Board secretaries, 
and other skilled officers of the church 
for the meeting of the practical needs of 
the charities and missions of the church. 
If we cannot see in mind’s eye the out- 
stretched hands of the poor, the lost, the 
sick, the aged, the orphaned and the 
great host of needy persons our gifts 
will aid, we can see Christ. Can we with- 
hold the best from Him? 

In addition to the amount needed for 
your home church and for the United 
Lutheran Church, there is also an addi- 
tional need for the work that your synod 
is doing. To find out how this amount is 
expended secure a copy of your synodical 
minutes and look for a report of the 


budget. 
Overhead 


A very small part of the amount given 
for all these purposes must be used for 
administration. You will notice that 
about 4%4 cents out of every dollar given 
to the United Lutheran Church budget 
is used in administration. Even less than 
this is actually used for what is called 
overhead, for appropriations of several 
thousands of dollars are made out of this 
fund for the Luther League and some 
few additional objectives. Officers of our 
church are without exception careful 
about the spending of our gifts. They 
feel their work a responsibility both to 
those who give and to those who will re- 
ceive. Nagging criticism of church of- 
ficials is as unfounded as it is unchris- 
tian. * * * * 

To LEADERS: Topic date, November 8. 
You might invite your church treasurer 
to explain the church budget. In prepar- 
ing this topic extensive use was made of 
“Life as a Stewardship” by Morrill. Next 
topic, Blessings of Giving. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 
By the Rev. Carl E. Poensgen 


“THE LUTHERAN Society, Inc.,” held 
its annual Ladies’ Night dinner at the 
Hotel Astor on Tuesday evening, October 
6. The newly elected president, Mr. 
Joseph W. Heimsoth, presided. The in- 
vocation was offered by the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick H. Bosch, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Manhattan. The speaker, the 
Rev. Dr. Lars W. Boe, president of St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., dis- 
coursed on the theme, “Lutheran Soli- 
darity.” He recalled that in 1918, when 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
was formed by the merger of three gen- 
eral bodies, efforts were also made to 
bring Lutheran Church bodies in the 
east and in the western section of our 
country together for common service. 
The speaker dwelt on the value of Lu- 
therans throughout the world getting to- 
gether in theology, in Christian scholar- 
ship and in foreign mission work. In 
order unitedly to present strong testi- 
mony of Lutheran faith in the world, 
especially in these times of stress, he con- 
cluded, we need not artificial agencies but 
an organization created of God. 


National Lutheran Council 


Apropos of the speaker’s reference to 
the merger effected in 1918 in this city, 
it is of interest to recall the organizing 
in that year in Chicago of the National 
Lutheran Council as a _ co-operative 
agency of a number of Lutheran bodies 
in the United States. Article II of the 
regulations governing the Council’s reg- 
ular work states that the scope of its 
objects and purposes is: “1. To witness 
for the Lutheran Church and give pub- 
licity to its utterances on all matters 
which require an expression of the com- 
mon conviction and sentiment of the 
church. 

“2. To represent Lutheran interests 
before (a) national and and state gov- 
ernments whenever needed. This is not 
to exclude direct approach to the gov- 
ernment which any general body may 
wish to make. (b) Organized bodies 
and movements outside of the Lutheran 
Church that may require common action. 
This is to be undertaken only after con- 
sultation with the authorities of the gen- 
eral bodies. 

“3. To bring to the attention of the 
church all such matters as require com- 
mon utterance or action. 


“4, To further the work and co-ordina- | 


tion of the activities and agencies of the 
church in the solution of common prob- 
lems affecting the religious life and con- 
sciousness of the people, e. g., social, 
economic and educational problems. 

“5. To foster true Christian loyalty to 
the state, and to labor for the main- 
tenance of a right relation between 
church and state as distinct, divine in- 
stitutions. 

“6. To publish information about, and 
to promote the gathering and publica- 
tion of, accurate and uniform statistics 
of the Lutheran Church. 

“7. To undertake additional work with 
the specific consent of the. participating 
bodies.” 
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Concerning its emergency work the 
Council is: “1. To take the necessary 
steps to meet emergencies requiring com- 
mon action, with special reference to the 
welfare and protection of the foreign 
missions and distressed Lutheran con- 
stituencies. 

“2. Each participating body shall de- 
termine the extent of its co-operation in 
emergency work.” 


International Lutheran Counsel 


The Lutheran Society had arranged 
the program of the evening in honor of 
the members of the Executive Committee 
of the Lutheran World Convention. The 
Committee had just concluded its eight- 
day session in the Lutheran Church 
House, 39 East 35th Street. The mem- 
bers of the foreign division present were 
the Right Rev. Abt zu Loccum, Dr. 
August Marahrens, Bishop of Hannover; 
the Right Rev. Dr. Hans Meiser, Bishop 
of Bavaria; and the Rev. Dr. Hans Lilje 
of Berlin, executive secretary of the Lu- 
theran World Convention. The fourth 
member of the committee’s foreign group, 
the Rev. Dr. Per Pehrsson, member of 
the Swedish Parliament, was prevented 
by illness from making the trip to New 
York. The American members present 
were the Rev. Dr. F. H. Knubel, pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church in 
America; the Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
executive secretary of the National Lu- 
theran Council; the Rev. Dr. A. R. Wentz, 
professor at Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary; and Dr. L. W. Boe. After the 
members of the committee, as also the 
German consul, Dr. Hans Borchers, who 
sat at the speakers’ table, had been intro- 
duced by Dr. Knubel, an address was de- 
livered by Bishop Marahrens. Referring 
to God’s many great gifts to us he urged 
our brotherly help in behalf of others 
throughout the world. This, he said, 
would evidence the fact of Lutheran 
solidarity. 

The prelate from Munich, Bishop 
Meiser, in his address expressed appre- 
ciation of the fact that in his recent 
grievous experiences at the hands of gov- 
ernment forces in his home city, he 
realized that there were members of the 
household of faith here in America who 
prayed for him. There is no longer place 
for an easy Christianity, the speaker de- 
clared. He voiced the hope for a deeper 
unity on the part of all who believe in 
the Lord, the living Christ. 


Social Amenities 


The visiting clergymen, as also Mrs. 
Meiser, were entertained at dinner at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Knubel in New 
Rochelle and were taken for a drive to 
view the picturesque Hudson River and 
along the famous Storm King Highway 
above West Point. A dinner was tendered 
them also by Dr. Samuel Trexler, fol- 
lowed by a reception to which a number 
of pastors and their wives were invited 
to meet the visitors from overseas. At 
the conclusion of their duties in New 
York they departed for Washington, 
where they were guests of the German 
ambassador, Dr. Hans Luther, and were 
received in audience by President Roose- 
velt at the White House. 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
MICHIGAN 


By the Rev. Paul W. Schope 


LAST MONTH eleven men were con- 
victed of murder in Detroit as Michigan 
continued efforts to stamp out the crim- 
inal organization known as the “Black 
Legion.”’ Other members of the terrorist 
society fear for their freedom as they 
witness the acquittal of only one of the 
twelve defendants charged with the cold- 
blooded murder of an obscure Catholic 
WPA worker in Detroit. Though this 
erime has no direct connection with our 
churches, it may be an omen. While au- 
thorities were investigating during the 
summer, many pastors reported the low- 
est summer church attendance in five 
years. Crime does not flourish with sin- 
cere Christianity; that’s why this pro- 
longed and intensive church vacationing 
may be dangerous’ and significant. 

But now cooler weather—and frost— 
have arrived, schools have reopened, and 
the followers of the Master have re- 
turned to worship God. This “return to 
religion” undoubtedly has been enhanced 
by the National Preaching Mission. The 
speakers inspired large audiences in 
Michigan, beginning in Detroit on Sep- 
tember 24 and continuing throughout the 
state for a week. In “Auto City” Oscar 
F. Blackwelder, D.D., pastor of the 
Church of the Reformation in Washing- 
ton, D. C., arranged for an informal dis- 
cussion between Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
of India and American and United Lu- 
theran pastors in the city. The pastors 
who attended the meeting received a vital 
spiritual-inspiration from the personal 
revelations and personality of Dr. Jones. 
Though the meetings of the Preaching 
Mission were not so well attended as in 
other centers, they added an emphatic 
negative answer to the suggestion of a 
“two-year moratorium on preaching.” 

Three Detroit congregations have 
spurred the spiritual return of their 
members to the worship of God by an- 
niversary observances. Other Michigan 
churches have redecorated and reded- 
icated their buildings to the glory of the 
Lord. 


Jehovah, Detroit, the Rev. I. M. 
Brackebusch, pastor, the oldest United 
Lutheran Church in the city, marked half 
a century of service with a series of six 
meetings from October 4 to 11. The Rev. 
H. E. Schildroth, president of the Mich- 
igan Synod, preached at the first serv- 
ice, and the pastor at the concluding 
service the following Sunday. Ninety- 
six members of the congregation gath- 
ered for a reunion of the confirmands 
Tuesday. The following night Brother- 
hood organizations of five neighboring 
churches heard the Rev. T. F. Weis- 
kotten, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Detroit, preach, then discussed the or- 
ganization of a city-wide Lutheran Men’s 
League. An anniversary dinner Thurs- 
day and a German service Friday night 
completed the program. 

Jehovah congregation was organized 
in 1886 by the Rev. Wilhelm Hartwig, 
who was sent to Michigan for that pur- 
pose by the Melsunger Missionary Insti- 
tute of Germany. Four young theological 
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students comprised the first congregation. 
Pastor Hartwig served the congregation 
for forty-one years until his death in 
1927. The Rev. E. Mack and the Rev. 
H. W. Ellenberger served short pastor- 
ates. They were followed by the Rev. 
A. E. Schmidt and the present pastor. 

This church could witness to the 
growth of “Dynamic Detroit,” being built 
miles from the city in the “forest pri- 
meval” many years ago, but now being 
miles within the borders of the metrop- 
olis. 


Messiah, Detroit, on West Grand 
Boulevard, F. M. Keller, D.D., pastor. 
The thirty-ninth anniversary of the con- 
gregation and the recognition of Dr. 
Keller’s fifteen years of service were 
happily combined in a service on Sep- 
tember 27, and a banquet at the church 
the following Tuesday. The president of 
synod was the preacher at the Sunday 
service, which was also the annual 
Homecoming Day. 

Pastor Keller began his work in Mes- 
siah November 1, 1921. Since that time 
a new Austin organ has been installed, 
the altar presented as a memorial to for- 
mer Pastor and Mrs. Homrighaus, and 
a new church house constructed at'a cost 
of more than $50,000. In these fifteen 
years 883 members have been added to 
the church—289 through catechetical 
classes. 

The spiritual attitude of Dr. Keller is 
indicated by his advice to the congrega- 
tion: “Whatever significance the fifteenth 
anniversary of a pastor may have, let it 
be an expression of honor to the ‘Office 
of the Ministry’ rather than to the man 
who occupies the office.” 


Luther Memorial, Detroit, the Rev. 
F. P. Madsen, pastor. In the same year 
Dr. Keller came to Messiah, Luther 
Memorial Church was organized. On 
October 11 the fifteenth anniversary was 
observed with special services. At the 
morning worship the Rev. Dr. William 
Eckert, professor of English Bible at the 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Maywood, IIl., delivered the message. In 
the evening the Rev. H. E. Schildroth, 
president of synod, was the speaker. 

Four evening services preceded the an- 
niversary observance. Pastors Schild- 
roth, Madsen, and V. E. Kotter preached 
on the theme: “What is the Church?” 
“What Has the Church to Offer You?” 
“Can a Person Be a Christian and Re- 
main Outside of the Church?” and “The 
Church and the Christian’s Responsi- 
bilities.” 

Just prior to the anniversary the in- 
terior of the church and the chancel were 
remodeled, and the choir loft rearranged. 
This congregation is one of four missions 
of the Michigan Synod in the city of De- 
troit. Seven of its charter members were 
honored at an anniversary banquet Oc- 
tober 9. 


Reformation, Detroit, the Rev. Calvin 
F. Stickles, pastor. During the summer 
the interior of the church auditorium 
was redecorated and the renovated church 
was rededicated to the service of God 
on Homecoming Sunday, September 13. 
The pastor preached on the theme, “The 
Call to Rebuild.” 

Pastor Stickles reports that his con- 
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gregation was one of those that observed 
thoroughly the program of Parish Edu- 
cation Month, including a Parents’ Night 
program on September 22. 


Trinity, Ann Arbor, the Rev. Henry 
O. Yoder, pastor. Out there in the city 
made famous by the University of Mich- 
igan the only United Lutheran Church 
has been redecorated. One of the mem- 
bers of the congregation was employed 
for the work. Pledges having been made 
previously, all bills were paid when the 
painters left the church. The congrega- 
tion worshiped in the redecorated church 
for the first time September 13. 


By the way, an exemplary relationship 
was called to our attention during the 
recent synodical convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society at Ann 
Arbor, when the women of Zion Church 
(A. L. C.) of that city served two ban- 
quets to more than 300 persons without 
charge. According to Pastor Yoder, they 
willingly donated their services as an 
act of kindness to Trinity Church. For 
eighteen years these two churches have 
co-operated splendidly in Lutheran stu- 
dent work among the hundreds of stu- 
dents of that faith on the University of 
Michigan campus. 


Resignations 


The Rev. Paul E. Schmidt, pastor of 
Hope Church, Detroit, resigned in 
August after serving the congregation 
for twelve years. He has been installed 
as pastor of St. Luke’s congregation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Carroll J. Rockey, D.D., formerly pas- 
tor of Luther Memorial Church, Madi- 
son, Wis., has accepted the call to Hope 
Church and will be installed the night of 
November 8 by the Rev. H. E. Schild- 
roth, president of synod, assisted by the 
Rev. F. P. Madsen, secretary of synod. 


The Rev. Donald E. Elder resigned 
from Trinity Church, Windsor, Ontario, 
and preached his farewell sermon Sep- 
tember 20. He accepted a call to Re- 
deemer Church, Houston, Texas, where 
he was installed September 27. The 
Windsor parish is without a pastor at 
present. 


Michigan was represented at the tenth 
biennial convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America with a full 
quota of delegates. H. E. Schildroth and 
F. P. Madsen, Detroit, and H. C. Castor, 
Saginaw, were the clerical delegates. 
C. G. Lembke, Windsor, Ontario, and 
Otto Schoenlein and George Keen, De- 
troit, were lay delegates. 

We abruptly change the subject. The 
hunting season thas opened in this mecca 
and Nimrods and Michigan will see 
numerous visiting fishermen replaced 
by hunters. When you come for hunt- 
ing don’t forget to worship in one of 
our churches on Sundays. That brings 
us to a parting request: Pastors, when 
your members move to Michigan, and es- 
pecially to the industrial centers, send 
their names to local pastors. The church 
serves Christian believers elsewhere be- 
sides the local congregation within our 
sphere of activity. This is not a change 
of subject but another sort of hunting. 
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Catechetical Helps 


LUTHERAN FAITH AND LIFE. By M. 
Reu. A manual for instruction of adult 
catechumens providing the scriptural 
basis and background of the doctrinal 
teaching of Luther’s Small Catechism. 

$1.00. 


THE GOLDEN LADDER. By A. J. D. 
Haupt, D.D. A concise presentation of 
a simplified plan of instruction on Lu- 
ther’s Small Catechism, utilizing black- 
board diagrams. $1.35. 


CATECHETICAL EVANGELIZATION. 
0. D. Baltzly, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. A 
book of material based on Luther’s 
Small Catechism and methods by which 
this pastor built up the largest Lutheran 
Church in our land. Second edition. 
Price, $3.60. 


THE LUTHERAN CATECHIST. G. H. 
Gerberding, D.D., LL.D. A plain and 
practical discussion on the science and 
art of catechising. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


CATECHETICS OR THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION. By M. Reu, D.D. $3.75. 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE TEMPLE. 
By Charles L. Venable. A training book 
for church membership by one of our 
pastors. For Lutheran pastors it will 
serve as a fine companion to the Cate- 
chism. $1.50. 


SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM. By 
R. E. Golladay, D.D. Vol. I, The Ten 
Commandments. $2.00; Vol. II, The 
Apostles’ Creed, $2.00; Vol. III, The 
Lord’s Prayer, $2.25. 


Popular Presentations of the 
Faith of the Church 


A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK. By Amos 
John Traver. A simple understandable 
and concise statement intended for in- 
quirers about the Lutheran Church, 
her history, and her distinctive doc- 
trines and methods of work. Boards. 

50 cents. 


THE WAY. A fascinating presentation of 
the simplicity of Christian faith and 
the beauty of Christian life, by C. M. 
Jacobs. $1.00. 


LUTHERAN FUNDAMENTALS, A clear- 
cut and positive statement of Lutheran 
doctrines, by G. H. Gerberding. 175 
cents. 


FACTS OF OUR FAITH. Teachings and 
practices of the Church simply told, by 
William L. Hunton. $1.00. 


Aids in Evangelism 


SCRIPTURAL EVANGELISM. By Car- 
roll J. Rockey, D.D. Cloth. Price, 75 
cents. nen 
The necessity and possibility of a con- 

structive program of Evangelism in every 

Lutheran congregation is revealed in this 

work. Sound principles are laid down and 

workable and effective methods are pre- 
sented. Every form of personal and group 
evangelism is treated. 


A PLEA FOR LAY EVANGELISM. By 
Carroll J. Rockey, D.D. Paper. Price, 
15 cents; $1.50 a dozen; $10.00 a hundred. 
This discussion is addressed primarily 

to lay people, though of much interest 

and value to pastors. It is issued under 
the auspices of the Committee on Evan- 
gelism of the United Lutheran Church. 


EVANGELISM. Edward Pfeiffer, D.D. A 
small manual of principles, methods and 
material in personal evangelism. Cloth, 
50 cents. 
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PIONEERING IN NEBRASKA 


Reported for “The Lutheran” by 
Gertrude Wiencke 


THE SEVENTIETH anniversary of St. 
John’s Church, known as the “Stone 
Church,” southwest of Auburn, Nebr., 
was celebrated October 4, in connection 
with the annual Mission Festival. 

At the morning anniversary service, 
the Rev. Carl Goede, Sr., of Glenvil, 
Nebr., for many years president of the 
German Nebraska Synod, delivered the 
German sermon, based on the 95th Psalm. 

Dinner was served in the Stone Church 
at noon. 

The Rev. C. Goede, Jr., from Bluehill, 
Nebr., delivered the English mission ad- 
dress, and Pastor Goede, Sr., a German 
sermon in the afternoon. The evening 
speakers were the Rev. E. Hansen of 
Johnson, Nebr., and the Rev. C. Goede, 
Jr. Mr. George Frerichs, who, as church 
organist, has served the congregation 
faithfully since 1891, received special 
recognition. A display on exhibition in 
the vestibule of the church included pla- 
cards with the dates, 1866-1936; framed 
enlarged photographs of three of the 
former pastors, the Rev. F. William 
Beckmann, organizer of the congrega- 
tion; J. H. Dirks, D.D., under whose 
pastorate of nearly forty years the new 
church was built, and the first parson- 
age and barn; and the Rev. Immanuel 
Duhrkop, during whose pastorate the 
new parsonage plans were made; and 
also a printed list of highlights in the 
history of the congregation. 

A complete history was compiled by 
the pastor from old documents, accounts, 
and church books. It was read in Ger- 
man during the morning service, and in 
English in the afternoon by the Rev. 
Mr. Wiencke. 


A Nucleus: of Seven Families 


It was in the year 1856 that seven 
families migrated to Nebraska and set- 
tled along the Muddy Creek. The settle- 
ment grew aS more immigrants arrived 
seeking homesteads along the Muddy 
Creek. About ten years later, when Ne- 
braska was still only a territory, this 
little band of pioneers organized a con- 
gregation under the Rey. Fr. Wm. Beck- 
mann in 1866. This was but one year 
after the signing of the Treaty of Ap- 
pommatox ending the Civil War, and 
hard times prevailed. Then, too, it was 
a question whether it was at all possible 


to make a living in this “American 


Desert.” 

The building of a church was quite an 
undertaking, as money was scarce, so 
these pioneers gave their notes for $50 
each, at ten per cent. The cornerstone 
of the church was laid August 16, 1867, 
and the then acting governor of Ne- 
braska, Mr. Robert Furnas, delivered an 
address. 
called in its community, is solidly built 
from native limestone at a cost of $2,000. 
It is the oldest church in the county, and 
the second oldest Lutheran congregation 
in the German Nebraska Synod and 
thus entitled to honor. 

The ten acres of church land were 
donated in 1866 by Mr. Thomas Caspers, 


The “Stone Church,” as it is. 
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who put up a little log cabin on his 
homestead along the Muddy Creek in 
1856. Shortly after his arrival, his wife 
died on May 6, 1857. There not being 
any cemetery in this community, he se- 
lected a plot that was high and well 
drained on his farm and there buried his 
wife. The “Stone Church” cemetery was 
laid out in 1866 on the very site where 
she was buried, and as far as is known, 
hers is the first grave in the cemetery. 


A Religious Landmark 


The “Stone Church” is one of the re- 
ligious landmarks of southeastern Ne- 
braska, and has played an important 
part in the religious and moral develop- 
ment of this part of the country. Many 
colonies from the congregation have gone 
out into western Nebraska and Kansas, 
until there are now ten congregations 
who call the “Stone Church” their 
mother. Notwithstanding these losses, 
the mother church steadily grew until 
the one-time imposing structure no longer 
could hold the worshipers. 

When the parochial school burned in 
1902, it was decided to build a larger 
church and use the stone building as a 
schoolhouse. In the very early days, pub- 
lic schools were few and very poor, and 
attendance was not compulsory. Many 
of the children had no other schooling 
than four months each summer at “Ger- 
man school” under the minister. At times 
more than one hundred children attended 
the school of Pastor Dirks, who was pas- 
tor from 1876-1916. 

The large new church was erected 
while Mr. Dirks was pastor at a cost 
of $10,000, all of which was raised be- 
fore the dedication services on May 8, 
1903. : 

The Rey. Fr. Wm. Beckmann, the or- 
ganizer of the congregation, served as 
its first pastor from 1866 to 1872, and 
his successors were: the Rev. Leonard 
Feistner, the Rev. J. H. Dirks, the Rev. 
E. Pett, the Rev. H. F. Seaman, the Rev. 
Immanuel Duhrkop, the Rev. Robert 
Kunzendorf, and the present pastor, the 
Rev. G. K. Wiencke, treasurer of the 
German Nebraska Synod, who has served 
since 19338. 


An Historic Bell 


In the tower of this church hangs a 
historic bell. One Sunday in 1873, the 
Rey. L. Feistner, then pastor, read in 
church an article about a congregation 
in Wisconsin that had secured parts of 
a cannon captured in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War in 1870, and had it cast into a 
bell. Pastor Feistner’s suggestion that 
the congregation make an effort to se- 
cure a bell in the same way met with 
enthusiasm. He immediately wrote a let- 
ter to Wilheim I, Emperor of Germany, 
and laid the matter before him. The re- 
quest was granted, although the congre- 
gation heard nothing concerning this 
matter for about a year. Then the can- 
non was shipped to New York and was 
cast into a bell at West Albany in 1874. 
This huge bell, weighing 1,521 pounds, 
arrived via the Brownville Ferry in July 
of that year. Its voice that once thun- 
dered over the battlefields, now rings 
over the fields of a peaceful countryside, 
calling men to worship! 
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BUCKEYE BULLETINS 
By the Rev. W. Refus Rings 


ABOUT a week ago there came to our 
desk a copy of the newest’ publication in 
the Synod of Ohio titled The Jewish 
Christian. It is edited by the Rey. Harry 
Rubenstein, Jewish Lutheran Missionary 
in the synod.and sponsored by the syn- 
odical Jewish Missions Committee. The 
purpose of the first issue is to create in- 
terest in the cause of Jewish missions, - 
which will be given special attention by 
the churches of synod on the Eighteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, October 11. The 
pamphlet not only presents the work of 
the Jewish missionary together with his 
itinerary and speaking engagements until 
the first of the year but also includes a 
list of contributions and quotations from 
letters which pay tribute to the fine way 
in which the missionary has given his 
message in the various churches that 
he has visited. As opportunity offers Mr. 
Rubenstein is ready and willing to speak 
in any congregation and, having heard 
him personally on many occasions, we 
know his messages provide many new 
and interesting interpretations and back- 
grounds to familiar Scripture passages. 
While the Highteenth Sunday after Trin- 
ity is known as Jewish Mission Sunday 
in the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, Jewish Missions is a subject which 
can be profitably considered on all Sun- 
days in the church year. 


Just yesterday another interesting 
article came to us from the Rev. G. E. 
Dittmar of St. Paris, Ohio, telling of the 
ninetieth anniversary of Zerkel’s Lu- 
theran Church near Thackery which was 
observed October 4. This congregation 
was organized by the Rev. Ezra Keller, 
first president of Wittenberg College, on 
May 1, 1846, and has been served by 
thirty pastors since. We will not at- 
tempt to give a synopsis of the history 
of this congregation, but there is every 
evidence that it has rendered noble sery- 
ice to its members and the surrounding 
community during the passing of the 
years. We note that the congregation 
has sent three men into the gospel min- 
istry: M. F. Reinker, Grover Leonard 
and Homer Leonard. The latter two 
served as missionaries in Africa and in 
the home field, and Dr. Grover Leonard 
is now superintendent of the Mulberry 
Lutheran Home in Indiana. We were 
particularly interested to note from Mr. 
Dittmar’s history that four of the pas- 
tors at Zerkel’s had at one time or an- 
other been pastors in the charge which 
we are now serving, North Baltimore. 


Of particular interest to all Ohio pas- 
tors, because of its nearness, will be the 
convention of the United Lutheran 
Church which will be held in Columbus 
October 14-21. When we heard that most 
of the sessions would be held in the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel we were some- 
what disappointed, because we know that 
accommodations for visitors will be quite 
limited. Columbus possesses a number 
of much larger auditoriums, the use of 
which would have been more impressive 
upon the citizenry at large. Neverthe- 
less we intend to visit several sessions 
if at all possible and to attend the “Pub- 
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licity Breakfast” which Dr. W. H. 
Greever has announced for Tuesday 
morning, October 20. At the convention 
we also hope to meet many schoolmates 
and friends from the East whom we have 
not seen since we left Gettysburg Sem- 
inary more than ten years ago. 


Following closely upon the United Lu- 
theran Church Convention will be the 
conferences to be held in the Synod of 
Ohio. The synodical bulletin announces 
that the Eastern Conference will meet in 
Trinity Church, Lakewood, Ohio, the 
Rey. J. B. Lambert pastor, November 
4 and 5; the Central Conference in Holy 
Trinity Church, Newark, the Rev. O. B. 
Lauver pastor, November 9 and 10; the 
Southern Conference in First Church, 
Troy, the Rev. H. N. Gourley pastor, 
November 11 and 12; and the Western 
Conference in St. Mark’s, Fremont, the 
Rev. Fred M. Otto pastor, November 16 
and 17. This year it is the intention of 
the conference presidents to conform to 
the provisions of the constitutions that 
conferences discuss doctrinal, exegetical, 
pastoral and practical subjects for in- 
struction and edification. Business will 
be shortened to absolute necessities so 
that time may be spent in discussing the 
subjects presented on the various pro- 
grams. One of the subjects which will 
be widely discussed is the proposed re- 
vision of the synodical constitution. 


Finances within the synod seem to be 
showing improvement inasmuch as the 


treasurer, Mr. E. C. Greiner, reports’ 


that the first eight months of the cur- 
rent year show an increase in beney- 
olence receipts of more than $6,000 over 
the previous year. Even at this rate of 
increase the apportionment will not be 
met in full unless every congregation 
does its best to pay its apportionment 
in full, nevertheless the increase gives 
encouragement to those who must de- 
pend upon its income for their work. 
While not reported to us by the treas- 
urer of synod, we have reliable infor- 
mation that the Lakeside Summer School 
closed with a balance in its treasury in- 
stead of the deficit that was feared. Thus 
not only the splendid attendance at the 
school but the financial returns give 
proof that this school received the whole- 
hearted approbation of all who attended. 


From the pages of the synodical bul- 
letin we note that Dr. Arthur H. Smith, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Ashland, for 
the past forty-five years, was recently 
given a reception by his congregation 
and was presented with handsome gifts 
as tokens of their appreciation; that 
after having served St. John’s Church, 
Dayton, for a period of almost thirty- 
three years, Dr. M. L. Wagner pastor, 
has tendered his resignation, effective 
October 15, and that he will be succeeded 
by the Rey. Richard Albert, who has been 
his associate. Among calls recently ac- 
cepted within the synod are these: the 
Rev. Stuart Anderson to become pastor 
of Christ and St. Luke’s churches, 
Toledo; the Rev. Fred Otto, St. Mark’s, 
Fremont; the Rev. Paul Renz, Zion, Mid- 
dletown; the Rev. Willard Hackenburg, 
Reformation, Toledo; the Rev. L. W. 
Kohne, Bethany, Toledo and First, Tem- 
perance, Mich.; the Rev. F. Lambertus, 
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Divinity, Toledo; the Rev. Richard 
Albert, St. John’s, Dayton; the Rev. 
Roger Imhoff, Springfield; the Rev. Paul 
Bressler, Vandalia Parish; the Rev. Leo 
LaFontaine, Pleasant City Parish; the 
Rev. Thomas Kline, assistant pastor, 
Trinity, Akron; the Rev. Russell Bussa- 
barger, Covington Parish; the Rev. H. G. 
Blickensderfer, Magnolia Parish; the 
Rey. Rudolph Walborn, Bowling Green. 


MINNESOTA LETTER 
By the Rey. John Sander, L.H.D. 


THE FORTY-SIXTH convention of the 
Central Conference of the Synod of the 
Northwest convened in Holy Trinity 
Church, Superior, Wis., the Rev. A. G. 
Riggle, pastor, September 28 and 29. 
Conference enrolls forty-four ordained 
ministers and thirty-eight congregations. 
Besides the election of officers and the 
general routine of business chief inter- 
est centered around an address and sev- 
eral papers. 

The address at the evening session on 
“Christianity and Religion” by Prof. 
P. H. Roth, D.D., president of North- 
western Seminary, was interesting and 
replete with valuable thought. Prof. J. H. 
Dressler, D.D., of the same seminary 
gave an extensive review of Link’s book, 
“The Return to Religion,” which was 
heartily received. A paper, “Preparing 
the Child for Confirmation,” was read 
by the Rev P. L. Wetzler. It described 
the. thorough way they do at Salem, 
Minneapolis. The president of synod, 
R. H. Gerberding, D.D., read a fine paper 
on “The Office of the Deacon,” which had 
hints aplenty for deacons to follow. 

The conference has assumed three 
projects, which, according to the reports 
of the three heads, the Rev. N. K. Fed- 
dersen, the Rev. A. E. Birch, and the 
Rev. F. H. Clutz, are doing good work. 
They are respectively: Leadership Train- 
ing School, Church School Association 
and Lutheran Lake Camp. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are the Rev. G. C. Koehler of St. 
Paul, president; the Rev. C. H. Bartsch 
of Minneapolis, vice-president; and the 
Rev. F. W. Ihlenfeldt of Winona, Minn., 
secretary-treasurer. 


The Central Conference Missionary 
Society held its twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention in Reformation Church, St. Paul, 
the Rev. Frank H. Clutz, pastor, October 
4 to 6. The theme of the convention was 
“Advancing with Christ” Among the 
more interesting and instructive features 
was an address by the Rev. W. P. Ger- 
berding, Fargo, N. D., who with G. W. 
Genszler, D.D., made a tour around the 
world during the summer and en the way 
visited our mission fields in India, Japan 
and China. According to the speaker, 
all these missions are in a flourishing 
condition and that in Japan is especially 
hopeful. 

Mrs. C. E. Gardner, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America So- 
ciety, was on hand and gave the conven- 
tion several instructive talks. Mrs. Emil 
Pearson, returned missionary from 
Africa, gave an interesting mission ap- 
peal. The officers elected were: Pres- 
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ident, Mrs. A. E. Birch; vice-president, 
Mrs. F. H. Clutz; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Harold E. Carlson; statistical sec- 
retary, Mrs. Bothner; and treasurer, 
Mrs. E. N. Johnson. The Rev. N. K. Fed- 
dersen instalied the newly elected officers. 
Mrs. Feddersen expressed “Homeward 
Thoughts” and Pastor Clutz pronounced 
the benediction. The Central Conference 
raised a total of $3,434.71 this year. 


The Church and Politics 


The writer believes in, and has always 
advocated, a separation of church and 
state. They are both of divine origin, 
usually occupy the same territory, and 
should live together in peace. Each 
should be careful not to meddle in the 
affairs distinctly belonging to the other. 
But there is danger possibly also of be 
ing too conservative and washing our 
hands of responsibility, though it may 
not always be so clear as to when and 
where the “hands off” may begin and end. 

The church looks to the state to pro- 
tect it in the teaching and administering 
of the Means of Grace and in the wor- 
ship of God according to the Holy Scrip- 
tures and dictates of our consciences. 
Would Communistic Soviet Russia do it? 
Not according to what it is doing in its 
own country. Hence we consider it proper 
for competent churchmen, whether min- 
isters or laymen, to study, analyze and 
publish the isms that appear from time 
to time, point out the right and the 
wrong, the true and the false, for the 
enlightenment of Christian believers, 
whether these isms be secular or re- 
ligious. The Spirit of the Holy Scriptures 
and sanctified reason must always be the 
standard by which they are judged. 

As to Communism the writer believes 
that the earliest Christians honestly tried 
it, that there might be equality in wealth 
and rank among all who were in Christ 
by faith. But there were soon found to be 
too many Ananiases and Sapphiras, too 
many false brethren, who crept in un- 
awares, and the experiment failed. “The 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from 
his youth.” All men are not honest, all 
are not faithful. Hence they must be 
ruled and regulated by law and au- 
thority. 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 


THE INCREASED enrollment at our 
United Lutheran Church colleges is most 
encouraging. We are glad to submit the 
following comparative figures of the lib- 
eral arts division of the thirteen colleges: 


1935-1936 1936-1937 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 

WATERATE i recccecssscsoec8es5 294 290 
Gettysburg iks-.cs-0.-t- 534 630 
Jelewainyr (lie | Scere ppeerecEee 331 285 
Lenoir Rhyne ............ 350 316 
DVird Wetec ets ntvatenekes esse 298 289 
Muhlenberg ............+ 425 436 
IN@WHEXTY i iiecedvitasrcaxse 288 288 
FROaANOKGcetuarcevevessceess 348 863 
Susquehanna ............. 237 277 
Trig he Bits cconteengenitextessne 257 257 
WROTE TU tacercccdesctoissers 175 204 
WALT IOOLsisscnssasassvense 93 60 
Wittenberg ..........00 708 714 

4,338 4,409 
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A NEW INNER MISSION 
CENTER 


Rochester Society Dedicates Its 
First Permanent Home 


LESS THAN three years ago, the Lu- 
theran Inner Mission Society of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., began functioning with a 
full-time executive. On Sunday, October 
11, a day set aside in Lutheran churches 
of the city as Inner Mission Sunday, the 
society dedicated its first permanent 
home—the Lutheran Inner Mission Cen- 
ter of Rochester. 

Thus it is that a group of consecrated 
workers beginning their Inner Mission 
enterprise in the midst of the darkest 
days of the depression, succeeded in 
in building up an organization for serv- 
ice in the name of Christ, which stands 
today equipped and ready to serve the 
underprivileged Lutheran families of 
Rochester. 

The newly acquired property, at 752 
Clinton Avenue, North, is on a main 
thoroughfare of the city and in the sec- 
tion of the city most densely populated 
with Lutheran people. The building it- 
self is large enough to accommodate the 
Good Will Industrial Shop, a central 
clothing and furniture store with more 
than $1,500 worth of merchandise at its 
nominal sale value, as well as two offices 
from which the executive work of the 
organization is carried on. Beside this 
there is a record room which will house 
files and other important documents of 
the society, and two large rooms which 
will be used for meetings of boys’, girls’ 
and parents’ clubs. These clubs are ex- 
pected to draw people from the under- 
privileged and unchurched families of 
the neighborhood. 

At the dedicatory service, attended by 
a large group of Lutheran people, the 
Rev. Frederick E. Reissig, secretary of 
the society, presided. In an address, 
“Dreams Fulfilled,” the Rev. Fred Heins, 
executive director of the Inner Mission 
work in Rochester, outlined the history of 
the group and told of its humble begin- 
ning during the depression and under 
the sponsorship of the Lutheran churches 
of the city, which themselves for the most 
part were laboring under heavy indebt- 
edness. 

Pastor Heins told of dreaming of the 
day when the Inner Mission Society 
might have a center in which to co-or- 
dinate the Inner Mission activities of all 
Lutheran churches of the area. 


A Dream Realized 


“Today, we have that center,” he said. 
“The word ‘center’ is liable to be mis- 
leading. We hope that it will never mean 
an outside cause to which we contribute. 
It is not something outside the Lutheran 
churches. This is, after all, the churches’ 
center and through this centralized 
bureau, the church reaches its under- 
privileged.” 

Pastor Heins paid tribute to the un- 
failing and hearty co-operation and sup- 
port of pastors and congregations of the 
city and its vicinity in making the work 
of the society a success. It was these 
people, he said, who were convinced that, 
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if they wished to meet the challenge of 
the tendency toward complete seculariza- 
tion of the work of charity, they needed 
a central Inner Mission Bureau to co- 
ordinate their efforts. He spoke of the 
Luther Leaguers of New York state and 
expressed gratitude to them for their 
assisting in making the support of the 
Executive Director during the first year 
financially possible. 

Excerpts from Pastor Heins’ dedica- 
tory address follow: 

“This past summer from our Eagle 
Island Camp in Sodus Bay, we used to 
look over the waters and see the wreck- 
age of a house built some years ago on 
a sand bar. One day in a terrific storm, 
the sand bar was broken and the houses 
built upon it were washed down. To- 
wards dusk you can still see the frame- 
work of one of those houses silhouetted 
against the evening sky. 


The Church at Work 


“We don’t want to feel that this Inner 
Mission Center is a structure built out 
on a sand bar by the people on the main- 
land as a spectacle—something to look 
at, detached and facing life’s storms 
alone. We know that this enterprise will 
be a total failure unless we can keep that 
splendid spirit that has characterized the 
Inner Mission Work in the city from the 
beginning—the spirit of feeling that the 
Inner Mission Society is the church it- 
self at work in loving service. 

“Secondly, I hope that we will keep 
this Inner Mission Center always a mis- 
sion center. The other day I was reading 
again the story of George Williams, who 
lived in a dormitory with some other 
men who worked for the same business 
firm as he. There were not many there 
who cared about Christ or religion. This 
young man got two or three other men 
together and formed a prayer group. 
That was the beginning of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. It has ex- 
panded until it has become the splendid 
organization that it is today—world wide 
in its scope. Yet, some of us feel that 
the Y. M. C. A. has broadened out so 
much in its interests that it has lost its 
mission as conceived by George Williams 
and has become a mere recreational and 
cultural center. May the day never come 
when we will lose the sense of our mis- 
sion! We wish to keep the Inner Mission 
Center a center which will always preach 
the Gospel of Christ crucified. 

“Then, too, we want this to be an 
Inner Mission center. Unless those who 


* work here are driven by the inner urge 


of a burning passion to express their 
love for Christ in service for souls, this 
Inner Mission will become like that wreck 
on the sand bar—a mere hulk, a cold, 
prosaic shell instead of a Christ-ruled 
home blessed with the warmth of the 
love of the Friend of friends!” 


Contacts Not Limited 


The scope of the work at the present 
time is the following: Weekly devotional 
services, Christmas service and Christ- 
mas bags and an annual picnic for the 
homeless men of the Municipal Lodging 
House; personal work with men confined 
in the penitentiary and religious services 
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for the women so confined; a summer 
camp for underprivileged boys and fam- 
ilies which was enlarged this past sum- 
mer to accommodate boys and girls who 
could afford to pay only a moderate sum 
for camp fees; the Industrial Mission 
which sends to the homes of all Lu- 
therans periodically the Inner Mission 
truck to collect clothing, furniture, waste 
material, which it in turn sorts, repairs 
and sells to the needy at a nominal sum; 
work in the CCC camps; daily vacation 
Bible school; radio and stage dramatiza- 
tions by the Inner Mission Players; vis- 
itation of sick in three hospitals, and 
considerable social case work. 

Soon to be added to the social case 
work, there will be group work that will 
offer qualified volunteers in the churches 
an opportunity to serve their less for- 
tunate brethren. A Sunday afternoon 
story hour for small children, mothers’ 
sewing circles with the reading of Chris- 
tian stories, constructive personal work 
for small groups of the “orphaned” 
classes of boys and girls such as the 
older boys, boys who do not enjoy active 
sports, eight to ten-year-old boys and 
girls who cannot afford to join the Boy 
or Girl Scouts. 

Outdoor services are to be held in the 
rear garden of the new property during 
the summer months. EDWIN SMITH. 


DIVIDING THE CHURCH 
YEAR 
(Continued from page 2) 

of Pennsylvania, where three factors are 
used, namely, the number of communing 
members, the current expenses of the 
congregation, and the amount given the 
previous year. This somewhat extended 
explanation is preliminary to the re- 
port that the convention of 1936 adopted 
with very little debate, the reeommenda- 
tion of its Executive Board, that no 
changes in the system of apportionment 
be made at this time. This recommenda- 
tion arose from the Conference of the 
Presidents of the Synods which was held 
last January 


Respect for Deceased Members 


The special order of business at the sec- 
ond business session of the convention was 
the report of the necrologist, the Rev. Dr. 
James F, Lambert of Catasauqua, Pa. 
The report for the last biennium carries 
the names of 116 ministers, 2 deaconesses, 
17 laymen and 7 laywomen. Special at- 
tention was given in this service to Dr. 
John A. Morehead, who entered into rest 
June 1, 1936. An address by Dr. Charles 
J. Smith, president of Roanoke College, 
and successor to Dr. Morehead, was 
heard during this memorial service to 
the church’s servants who have finished 
their labors. Prior to the calling of the 
special order, President Knubel quite 
specifically referred to a lack of evidence 
of esteem by clergymen for their breth- 
ren in the ministry when death comes to 
them. He observed that pastors were 
absent from the funeral services of 
brethren at which their presence could 
properly be expected. Implied in his re- 
marks was his conclusion that this in- 
difference is not a credit to the clergy- 
men of the church. 
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Public World Service Evening 


A large company of people filled the 
lower floor and a portion of the gallery 
of the Columbus High School Auditorium 
to listen to addresses by members of the 
Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Convention. On this occasion, the 
choir of Wittenberg College occupied the 
platform and sang several selections very 
beautifully in addition to leading hearty 
congregational singing. Professor A. R. 
Wentz of Gettysburg College presided 
and introduced the speakers. It was his 
sad duty to announce that a cablegram 
had arrived a few hours previously, in- 
forming Bishop Meiser of Bavaria of 
the illness of his mother and the neces- 
sity that he and Mrs. Meiser should 
hasten back to Munich. Sympathy, as 
well as regret that the Bishop could not 
address the congregation, was expressed 
by Dr. Wentz. Secretary Hans Lilje 
spoke in English and Bishop Marahrens 
addressed the company in German. Pres- 
ident Knubel also spoke. In so far as the 
Secretary and the Bishop are concerned, 
these were their farewell messages to 
the Lutheran Church of America. Every- 
one who listened to them on this. and 
former occasions has been impressed by 
the reality of uniting faith on which 
Lutheran world unity rests. No great 
ecclesiastical form of world-wide organ- 
ization is contemplated, but the Execu- 
tive Committee of the World Convention 
is confident that all the members of all 
the Lutheran churches in twenty coun- 
tries and in fifty or more nations, can be 
led to pray for common blessings, to feel 
common interest in others’ needs, and to 
work together for the spread of the 
Gospel. 

Secretary Lilje in the course of his re- 
marks, said when the sun sets in the 
West the East awakens to pursue the 
duties of the day, and when the day is 
concluded in the East it dawns in the 
West, and thus continual prayer and 
labor in the Kingdom of God is found 
among our Lutheran brethren. Bishop 
Marahrens declared that there never was 
a need more definite than there is now 
for the clear, repeated, emphasized decla- 
ration of the central doctrine of Lu- 
theranism which is familiar to us all 
from the Catechism; where there is for- 
giveness of sins, there is life and salva- 
tion. 


In Lighter Vein 


Occasionally during the debates in 
which the convention engages, one learns 
of unsuspected qualities of unknown 
members. Only in connection with the 
tenth election of President Knubel did it 
become generally known that he indulges 
in whistling. At the conclusion of his 
brief address of acceptance, he stated 
that no one need be surprised if he were 
heard whistling when coming to his of- 
fice or while engaged in the work which 
he does at 39 East 35th St., New York. 
Treasurer Miller, speaking shortly after 
President Knubel and in connection with 
his own tenth election to the treasurer- 
ship, declared that since the years ’33 
and ’34, he had not felt the same neces- 
sity to whistle to which he had responded 
in previous years of the depression, The 
convention is glad of the change. 
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PERSONALS 


The Rev. Paul H. Gleichman has en- 
tered upon his work as assistant to the 
pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Frederick, Md., Dr. Amos 
John Traver. He was extended a call 
to January 1, 1937. This period will 
give opportunity to study the value of 
this type of service in this large con- 
gregation. Several afternoons each week 
he will be engaged in calling. Part of 
his work will be to secure the complete 
record of families where at least one is 
a member of this church, and to secure 
a better list of the shut-ins. Mr. Gleich- 
man comes from Cumberland, and is a 
member of St. Paul’s Church, Dr. H. T. 
Bowersox pastor. He was graduated 
from Gettysburg Seminary in the class 
of 1936. 


The Rev. Luther B. Hafer of Gettys- 
burg, Pa., who has been pastor of the 
York Springs Charge in Adams County, 
Pennsylvania, for ten years, has resigned 
to take effect December 22. Pastor Hafer 
has spent forty years in the ministry. He 
will retire from the active pastorate, but 
will be available for occasional preaching 
or temporary supply work as oppor- 
tunity may offer. 


The Rev. I. M. Lau, pastor of Augs- 
burg Church, York, Pa., is celebrating 
his tenth anniversary as pastor of this 
growing congregation by holding special 
services during the month of October. 
On October 4 Rally Day services were 
held and the speaker for the day was 
the Rev. Dr. W. H. Feldmann. In the 
evening the pastor spoke on the theme, 
“Where From Here,” this being the tenth 
anniversary of his pastorate. October 
11 marked the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his ordination. The speaker for the 
day was the Rev. J. B. Lau of East Ber- 
lin, Pa. 

Dr. Gould Wickey, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church, was the guest 
speaker October 25, which will mark the 
close of these special services. 


M. A. Ritzen, D.D., former pastor at 
Victoria, Texas, was installed as super- 
intendent of Tabitha Home, Lincoln, 
Nebr., September 27. The devotional part 
of the service was led by Dr. E. E. 
Walter, former superintendent of the 
Home. The Rev. Ralph Rangeler, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees, preached 
the sermon. Mr. William H. Guenther 
of St. Joseph, president of the Board, 
presented the charge to the superinten- 
dent. Dr. Ritzen responded, emphasizing 
his appreciation of the responsibility 
laid upon him and expressing his joy in 
the work. 

Greetings were received from represen- 
tatives of synods. Dr. Holmes Dysinger 
brought greetings from Midland College 
and Western Seminary at Fremont, 
Nebr., and a letter of congratulation was 
received from Dr. F. H. Knubel, pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church. 
About three hundred persons in addition 
to the home family were in attendance. 


On September 20 the Rev. Paul H. 
Sheffer was installed pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church, Schaefferstown, Pa., and St. 
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John’s Church, Brickerville. The Rev. J. 
Harold Mumper, secretary of the Synod 
of East Pennsylvania, preached a prac- 
tical and inspiring sermon to the pas- 
tor-elect and congregation and officiated 
at the Service of Installation. The chan- 
cel of the Schaefferstown church, where 
the service was held, was beautifully dec- 
orated with a profusion of flowers. Mem- 
bers from both churches of the parish 
united in filling the auditorium. 


The Luther Club of Springfield, Ohio, 
meets the third Tuesday evening of each 
month. It is composed of the pastors be- 
longing to the United Lutheran Church 
in this vicinity. The program for 1936- 
1937 presents the following varied sub- 
jects and speakers: “Personality Traits 
of a Successful Minister,” by Dr. S. G. 
Dornblaser; “Echoes of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America Convention,” 
by Dr. L. H. Larimer; “The Life and 
Work of Passavant,” by Dr. E. E. Flack; 
“Contemporary Lutheranism,” by Dr. 
Paul H. Heisey; “Catholic and Prot- 
estant Doctrines,” by Dr. W. P. Rilling; 
“An Adventure in Home Missions,” by 
Dr. E. G. Howard; “Problems of the 
Rural Church,” by the Rev. R. R. High- 
berger; “The Concept of Revelation,” by 
Dr. T. A. Kantonen; “Inner Mission 
Work in Springfield,” by Dr. E. Clyde 
Xander. 

Dr. B. H. Pershing is president of the 
club and the Rey. L. G. Gray is secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


The Rev. George N. Young of Jersey 
Shore, Pa., accepted a call to become 
pastor of the Dillsburg Parish of the 
West Pennsylvania Synod and entered 
upon his services there September 1. He 
was installed September 13. The service 
was in charge of the president of the 
synod, the Rev. S. L. Hench, who deliv- 
ered the charge of the pastor and the 
congregation and conducted the service 
of installation. Pastor Young and his 
family have been happily received by 
the members of the parish. 


EDUCATOR AND CHURCH- 
MAN 


Dr. Luther Kuhlman, Gettysburg, Pa., Died 
October 18 


WHILE THE tenth convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America was 
in progress at Columbus, Ohio, the dele- 
gates learned of the death of the pres- 
ident of the Commission of Adjudication, 
Luther Kuhlman, D.D. His age was 
within a few days of eighty-five years. 

Dr. Kuhlman was elected to the Com- 
mission of Adjudication in 1926 and re- 
elected in 1932. He followed the late Dr. 
A. G. Voigt of Columbia, S. C., as pres- 
ident, to which position he was regularly 
elected in 1932. In that capacity he read 
to the convention in 1934 at Savannah a 
very enlightening decision relative to the 
granting of ministerial pensions. 

THE LUTHERAN postpones a fuller ap- 
praisal of his services as pastor, pro- 
fessor, and Field Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the General 
Synod until a later issue. 
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CHURCH DEDICATED IN 
NASHVILLE 


St. Paul’s Church, Nashville, Tenn., 
the Rev. J. A. Laughbaum pastor, was 
dedicated September 20. The sermon on 
Sunday morning was preached by the 
Rey. Otto Friedman of Evansville, Ind., 
who from childhood until he entered the 
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ministry was a member of St. Paul’s 
Sunday school and congregation. The 
Rey. I. W. Gernert, president of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod and pastor of 
the First Church, Nashville, preached at 
the Sunday vespers. The Rev. J. D. Lar- 
sen, pastor of the United Lutheran con- 
gregation of Nashville, preached Tues- 
day evening. The services were com- 
pleted with a communion service on 
Wednesday night conducted by the pas- 
tor. A local piano company loaned the 
congregation a Hammond electri¢ organ 
for use during these services. 

The church is semi-Gothic in design, 
of the English parish type. The building 
rests on a stone foundation and is of 
Breeko block faced with medium red mat 
brick and stone trimmed. The seating 
capacity is 112, and with the addition of 
chairs the auditorium will seat 175. Five 
classrooms are provided, besides the as- 
sembly room in the basement, for Sunday 
school purposes. 

St. Paul’s Church has a home again, 
just across the street from the original 
location, which was sold a year and a 
half ago as part of the area to be used 
by the United States Government for the 
North Nashville housing project. 


CHURCH DEDICATED AT 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


CALVARY Lutheran Church of West* 


Chester, Pa., was organized by the East 
Pennsylvania Synod in 1923. The 
large group of Lutheran students 
attending the West Chester Teach- 
ers’ College urged upon the charch 
the necessity of providing Lu- 
theran services during their stay 
at school. While services were held 
on the grounds of the college it was 
thought best to establish a Lu- 
theran Church in the borough of 
West Chester which could care for 
the spiritual needs of the students. 
Dr. C. P. Harry, Student Secretary 
of the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church, co- 
operated with the congregation in 
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this very important work of spiritual 
ministration. Finding the establishment 
of a Lutheran congregation difficult over 
a period of about twelve years, it was 
thought best that the Board of Educa- 
tion conduct the work, and upon agree- 
ment Dr. Harry was given permission 
to give part time in West Chester for 
students and congregation. For a year 
and a half Dr. Harry gave earnest and 
devoted pastoral care, and became im- 
pressed with the need of a Lutheran 
Church in this community. 

At the request of the congregation this 
work was received by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania at its last convention. It 
happened to be the misfortune that the 
congregation worshiped in temporary 
quarters all this time. It became a prob- 
lem for the Board of Missions of the 
Ministerium, which provided the solution 
immediately by the purchase of the 
building, a picture of which accompanies 
this article, which was used for the first 
time September 6, 1936, when the Rev. 
P. P. Huyett, president of the Philadel- 
phia Conference, preached the sermon to 
an audience of ninety-five. Some altera- 
tions and repairs were made to put the 
building into a habitable state and adapt 
it for Lutheran worship. The building 
was dedicated by Superintendent U. S. G. 
Bertolet October 11, when Dr. C. P. 
Harry preached to an audience of 150. 
The building, 50 x 70 feet, on a corner 
lot, 70 x 148 feet, in the best residential 
section of the town, cost $7,500. The in- 
terest-bearing indebtedness is $5,000. 
The Rev. John H. K. Miller, Field Mis- 
sionary of the Ministerium, will be the 
pastor for about a year. The work has 
good promise and offers to the student 
body an attractive and comfortable place 
of worship with an interested and happy 
local congregation of West Chester. 


PROGRESS 
Brotherhood of East Penn Synod 
Encouraged 


Two HUNDRED delegates from eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey 
on October 6 attended an unusually in- 
spiring convention in St. Paul’s Church, 
Allentown, Pa., of which the Rev. Dr. 
G. A. Greiss is pastor. The occasion was 
the fourth annual convention of the 
Brotherhood of the Synod of East Penn- 
sylvania. 

The morning session was occupied 
principally with interesting and helpful 
open discussions on Brotherhood topics. 

At the afternoon session greetings 
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were extended by the local Brotherhood: 
president and Dr. Greiss. Fraternal 
greetings from the Ministerium Broth- 
erhood were brought by the Rey. Dr. 
P. S. Beer. “A Study in the Psalms,” 
led by the Rev. Dr. Robert R. Fritsch of 
Muhlenberg College, proved an unusual 
and beneficial feature of the program. 
The Rev. Dr. E. Martin Grove of Har- 
risburg, president of the synod, delivered. 
a forceful address on “Sure Success 
Rules,” which made a deep impression - 
on his hearers. Earl W. Bader, secre- 
tary of the United Lutheran Church 
Brotherhood, spoke inspiringly on “The 
Brotherhood Marches On.” 

The business session followed. A new 
program of real activity was adopted for 
recommendation to the congregational 
brotherhoods. This is in the nature of a 
campaign of loyalty to our Brotherhood, 
our chureh and the church at large. The 
enthusiasm with which these suggested 
programs have been carried out seems to 
be increasing each year. Real activity 
for the Iron Mountain School campaign 
was promised immediately following the 
United Lutheran Church Convention. 

Officers elected include President, 
Harry A. Fritsch of Allentown; vice- 
president, O. Roy Frankenfield of Phila- 
delphia; secretary, Harvey E. Funk of 
Harrisburg; and treasurer, Harvey P. 
Nagle of Pottsville. I. W. Miller was 
selected as lay representative from the 
Lebanon Conference. The president and 
vice-president were officially elected as 
representatives to the United Lutheran 
Church Brotherhood Convention at 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The Brotherhood dinner with Profes- 
sor R. L. Walter as toastmaster was 
called to order at 6.15. The Sunday 
school orchestra offered delightful musi¢ 
while the large group of men enjoyed a 
splendid roast beef dinner faultlessly pre- 
pared by the women of the host church. 
The Rev. Dr. William C. Schaeffer 
brought impressively to the men a mes- 
sage that will linger long. 

An organ recital of merit by Profes- 
sor Warren F. Acker preceded the eve- 
ning service. The Festival Male Chorus 
enhanced the program with high stand- 
ard sacred numbers. The newly elected 
officers were installed by the Rev. J. 
Harold Mumper, secretary of synod. The 
address of the evening was indeed a 
masterpiece, given by Dr. Francis Har- 
vey Green of the Pennington School for 
Boys. His subject, “Faithful Christian 
Living,” was exceptionally well covered 
and held the undivided attention of the 
large audience. 

The theme of the convention was, 
“Be strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His: might,’ while the 
motto was “Go—Grow—Glow.” 

Certificates of award were given 
to the Brotherhoods having the 
highest rating in carrying out the 
program, the largest delegation 
present, and the one traveling the 
greatest mileage. 

Those leading devotions through- 
out the day included the Rey. R. H. 
Neikirk, Riegelsville; the Rev. 
A. C. Harris, Gordon; the Rev. 
P. W. Kapp, Stewartsville, N. J.; 
the Rev. Dr. C. F. Dapp, Philadel- 
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phia; the Rev. H. F. Moyer, Philadel- 
phia; the Rev. Dr. C. S. Simonton, Har- 
risburg; and Mr. Adolph Klein of Phila- 


-delphia. 


In the comparatively short time since 
its inception, this synodical group of men 
have made a name for themselves 
throughout the church by their dynamic 


efforts to promote the work of the King- 


dom. No small part is due to the very 
able and consecrated leadership of Pres- 
ident Harry A. Fritsch of Allentown who 
has been ably assisted by the unselfish 
devotion of time and talents of the other 
members of the Executive Committee. 
H. P. NAGLE. 


INTERESTING DISCUSSIONS 
AT CONFERENCE 


IT IS ALWAYS a restful relief, when, at 


a Pastors’ Conference one does not have © 


to be bothered with a lot of committees, 
reports and official business, but rather 
spend the time in spiritual edification 
and Christian fellowship. This can be 
said of the Kansas Conference of the 
German Nebraska Synod, which met Oc- 
tober 1 to 4 at Ellis, Kan., the Rev. 0. Ww. 
Heick, Ph.D., pastor. 

Although this is the smallest confer- 
ence of this synod, there were pastors 
present from five states: Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Colorado, and Texas; 
in spite of the great distances, all but 
three of the active pastors were present. 

One of the interesting lights of the 
conference was a discussion of the “‘The- 
ology of Karl Barth and His Position to 
Positive Christianity.” This was led by 
Dr. Heick, who has spent many years in 
studying Karl Barth. ‘‘Barth’s theology,” 
says Dr. Heick, “has its main value as a 
corrective theology.” Germany needed it, 
but doesn’t America need it just as 
badly? The other paper was read by the 
Rev. P. Waldschmid, Wakeeney, Kan. It 
was an exegesis on Matthew 5: 1-16. The 
paper was very practical and brought 
forth some interesting and helpful dis- 
cussion. 

The Rev. L. Hopp, Lipscomb, Tex., the 
retiring president, preached the opening 
sermon, on “The Future Glorious 
Church,” taking his text from Revela- 
tions 21. The second evening the Rev. E. 
Spielman, Shattuck, Okla., preached the 
sermon on the theme, “The One Thing 
Needful.” Sunday morning the Rev. F. E. 
Hilers, from Lanham, Nebr., preached on 
“We Are More Than Conquerors.” The 
Rev. Chr. Rautenstrauss of Russel, Kan., 
delivered the confessional address in pre- 
paration for Holy Communion. Sunday 
afternoon the Rev. E. Pett of Hoisington, 
Kan., preached a mission sermon on “The 
Great Love of God Toward Sinners.” 
The Rev. K. Vorderman, Diller, Nebr., 
also preached a mission sermon, using 
as his text Acts 8: 26-40. 

The Rev. C. G. Wagner, Lamar, Colo., 
was the chaplain of the conference. 

The Rev. K. Klinger of Hanover, Kan., 
“the grand old pastor, a faithful shep- 
herd and bishop of souls, admired and 
loved by all,” was not able to be present 
this year, the last year of his active 
ministry. He has been a member of this 
conference for thirty-seven years, and 
during this entire time he has been pas- 
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tor of Zion Church, Hanover, Kan. In 
appreciation of his consecrated service 
and his help as a wise counselor in these 
many years, conference decided to pre- 
sent him with a small gift of apprecia- 
tion. 

The following pastors are the newly 
elected officers: P. Waldschmidt, Wakee- 
ney, Kan., president; E. Pett, Hoising- 
ton, Kan., secretary; K. Vorderman, 
Diller, Nebr., treasurer. REPORTER. 


PAPERS EXCITE KEEN 
INTEREST 


The Chicago Conference of the Wart- 
burg Synod met in the Cudahy Church, 
Cudahy, Wis., the Rev. LeRoy Weihe, 
pastor. 

Conference opened Monday evening, 
September 21. Holy Communion was ad- 
ministered at this service. The president, 
the Rev. A. Neumann of Lake Geneva, 
Wis., preached the sermon on that por- 
tion of Scripture which relates the 
miraculous rescue and wanderings in the 
wilderness of the children of Israel. Sec- 
retary LeRoy Weihe read the liturgy. 

The sessions opened Tuesday morning, 
September 22, with the Rev. P. K. Nord- 
siek as chaplain. Greetings from various 
bodies were received. The attendance 
was good. The officers were re-elected: 
the Rey. A. Neumann, president, and 
the Rev. LeRoy Weihe as secretary and 
treasurer. 

Pastor C. Pieper read an exegesis on 
Hebrews 6:1-12. Much discussion fol- 
lowed. Dr. G. Franklin Gruber, pres- 
ident of Maywood Seminary, gave his 
concluding thoughts to the above-men- 
tioned paper, saying, “Thank God for 
the Lutheran Church.” Further he added 
that in all religious bodies outside of the 
Lutheran Church, there is a tendency to 
swing from “Radicalism” to “Conser- 
vatism.” 

Another paper was read by Dr. E. 
Klotsche on “The Church in Germany.” 
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Dr. Klotsche recently spent considerable 
time in Germany studying the conditions 
under which the church is laboring. He 
said that there is no noticeable unem- 
ployment in Germany. 

The economic condition of Germany is 
better than that of Austria describing it 
in these words: in Germany it is “Hope- 
ful and serious” but in Austria “Hope- 
less but not serious.” Life is normal. 
The average worker receives from $15 
to $50 per month. The prayer of the 
youth in Germany is, “O God, open our 
potato traps, so that much may go in.’ 
He witnessed a group of youth march- 
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ing for seven days from Dresden to the 
capital in order to sign congratulations 
to Chancellor Hitler. They teach children 
in school that there is no life after death. 

The Evangelical Church is in bitter 
strife, the end of which cannot be seen. 
Church executives are in the majority 
Nazi and appear in their uniforms. 
Nevertheless, the church is fighting for 
purity of doctrine and liberty. The last 
words have not been spoken. There may 
be defeats but also triumphs. Christ 
says, “The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” Dr. Klotsche in conclusion 
urged the church to pray for the breth- 
ren across the waters. 

The last paper was read by the Rev. 
LeRoy Weihe in the absence of the Rev. 
B. Neumann, the writer of a paper en- 
titled, “The Drama of the Liturgy.” 

Conference closed with a service in the 
evening. The sermon was preached by 


the Rev. A. Hueneke. The Rev. A. 
Kappes was liturgist. A. KAPPES. 
CONGREGATIONS 


DeLand, Fla. C. R. Botsford, D.D., 
wife and oldest daughter, arrived Sep- 
tember 8 to be the supply pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, a new mission. 
The interest of the people is encourag- 
ing. Metal for the ceiling of the building 
and electrical wiring are about to be 
placed. A pulpit Bible from a friend in 
Watsontown, Pa., has been received. A 
Lutheran woman for many years in the 
city, but attendant upon another church, 
who feels she cannot just now break 
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present ties, has given the church a com- 
munion service. A member presented a 
beautiful wooden offering plate. Stetson 
University has opened here with more 
than 700 students. Of these fourteen are 
Lutherans, one of them from Illinois. 
Letters have been sent each one; some 
have been interviewed; all will be called 
upon and offered pastoral service. Many 
tourists are expected this season in 
Florida, and not a few will come to De- 
Land. Pastors are requested to advise 
Dr. Botsford of any members who are 
considering DeLand as their winter 
home. Write the pastor for information 
as to this beautiful little city—320 Ken- 
tucky Avenue North. 


Hastings, Nebr. Immanuel congrega- 
tion near Hastings, the Rev. O. Berg- 
felder, pastor, celebrated its annual Mis- 
sion Festival September 13 with two 
preaching services. In the morning the 
Rev. J. O. Krueger, a former pastor, 
preached a forceful sermon and assisted 
in the administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. In the afternoon Mr. Krueger 
preached again, and a second sermon 
was delivered by F. Schuldt, D.D., of 
St. Paul’s Church, Hastings. All these 
services were enhanced by special selec- 
tions of the choir and a duet by two 
young ladies. The offering amounted to 
almost $50. The interior of the church 
has undergone material improvements 
and thus helps to intensify the spirit of 
worship. A Ladies’ Aid and Luther 
League have been organized, the former 
with fourteen and the latter with twenty- 
six members. Much needs to be done to 
make us all more mission- and benev- 
olent-minded. 


Wilmington, Del. It was a happy 
moment in the life of Zion Church, when 
on October 4 at The Service a new or- 
gan was dedicated. The pastor, the Rev. 
Sterling F. Bashore, preached on “Music 
—an Aid to Worship,” and appropriate 
music was played and sung. In the af- 
ternoon the organist, Mr. J. Harrison 
Walker, gave a fine program of organ 
music, with numbers by Mendelsschn, 
Debussy, Matthewson-James, Edmund- 
son, Banks, Rogers, Bach, Handel, and 
Clerambault. The hymn tune for “Abide 
with Me’”—‘“Eventide”’—was played in 
several variations, making effective use 
of the chimes. 

The organ, known as an Everett Or- 
gatron, is electric in structure. Its con- 
sole conforms to standard A. G. O. re- 
quirements. On it, organ music may be 
played as written. It consists of two 
manuals, a pedal clavier, an echo organ. 
and chimes. The orgatron in Zion Church 
was presented by Mr. Frank J. Finck in 
loving memory of his wife, Elizabeth 
Haas Finck, for many years a loyal mem- 
ber and chorister of Zion Church. 
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CONFERENCES 


The Easton Conference of the East Pennsylvania 
Synod will hold its fall convention in St. Peter’s 
Church, Rigelsville, Pa., the Rev. R. Henry Nei- 
kirk, pastor, November 4. Opening session at 
10.00 A. M. Daniel W. Nicely, Sec. 


The Philadelphia Conference of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod will meet for its fall convention 
November 9 and 10 in St. Paul’s Church, Ardmore, 
Pa., the Rev. Albert C. Kanzinger, pastor. Open- 
ing session Monday at 3.00 P. M., with the Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion. 

Maurice R. Gortner, Sec. 


The Central Conference of the Illinois Synod 
will hold its seventeenth annual convention in St. 
John’s Church, Mount Pulaski, Ill., the Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Ludwig, pastor, November 4 and 5. The 
opening service will be the Public Confession and 
the Holy Communion at 10.45 A. M. 

Frederick R. Ludwig, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Eastern 
Conference of the Synod of Ohio will meet in 
Trinity Church, Lakewood, Ohio, the Rev. J. B. 
Lambert, pastor, November 4 and 5. The first 
session will begin at 1.30 P. M., Wednesday, with 
the Holy Communion Service. Wednesday evening 
the annual Conference Brotherhood banquet and 
convention will be held. G. M. Lubold, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Southern 
Conference, Synod of Ohio, will be held in First 
Church, Troy, Ohio, the Rev. H. N. Gourley, pas- 
tor, November 11 and 12. The Rev. C. W. Cassel, 
president, will preach the sermon at the Com- 
munion Service. John W. Rilling, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Greensburg Conference 
of the Pittsburgh Synod will be held November 10 
in St. John’s Church, Boquet, Pa., the Rev. W. E. 
Bauer, pastor. Opening service with administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion at 9.00 A. M: Ser- 
mon by the president, the Rev. E. H. Daugherty. 
Mr. Arthur P. Black, Executive Secretary of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement, will address the 
evening session on “The Every Member Visita- 
tion.” Pastors are urged to have their visitation 
workers attend this session. 

George C. Booth, Sec. 


The Cumberland Valley Conference of the West 
Pennsylvania Synod will convene in the Trindle 
Springe Lutheran Church, Mechanicsburg, Pa.., 
the Rev. G. R. Groninger, pastor, November 2 and 
3. The Communion sermon will be preached by 
the Rev. E. L. Ritchie and the sermon on the eve- 
ning of November 2 by Dr. H. B. Stock. 

Ralph C. Sloop, Sec. 


The York County Conference of the West Penn- 
sylvania Synod will meet Tuesday, November 10, 
in Bethlehem Church of the Jefferson Charge, 
Stiltz, Pa., the Rev. Kenneth Ehrhart, pastor. 
Sessions at 9.30 A. M., 1.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

R. R. Gresh, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Alleghany Synod will be 
held in St. James’ Church, Huntingdon, Pa., the 
Rev. E. L. Manges, pastor, November 11-13. 

Mrs. C. P. Bastian, Sec. 


The forty-first annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Lancaster Conference of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
Statea will be held November 5 in Grace Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., Allen L. Benner, D.D., pastor. 
Sessions at 9.45 A. M., 2.00 P. M., and 7.00 P. M. 
Speakers will be Miss Frieda Hoh, R.N., mis- 
sionary to Puerto Rico; Sister Anna Ebert, Direct- 
ing Sister, Deaconess Motherhouse, Philadelphia; 
H. H. Sipes, Ph.D., missionary to India; Amos 
John Traver, D.D. Ella E. King, Sec. 


The forty-first annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Norristown Conference 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States will be held Thursday, October 29, in Grace 
Church, Norristown, Pa., the Rev. C. M. Snyder, 
pastor. Sessions morning and afternoon. A new 
constitution will be presented for adoption at this 
convention. Ethel M. Weaver, Sec. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 
Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will be 
held in Advent Church, Fifth and Cumberland 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., Thursday, November 12, 
the Rev. Floyd Ejichner, pastor. Sessions 10.00 
A. M., 2.00 and 7.45 P. M. 

Marie K. Yoder, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Long 
Island Conference of the United Synod of New 
York will hold its annual convention November 6 
at St. John’s Church, Prospect Avenue, Brooklyn, 
iy Bae Alma S. Wetsel, Sec. 


The eighth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New York Conference 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New York will 
be held Friday, October 30, at the Church of the 
Holy Comforter, 1203 Woodycrest Avenue, Bronx, 
New York City, the Rev. E. J. Flanders, pastor. 
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Sessions at 10.00 A. M., 1.45 P. M., and 7.45 
PM. Katherine Schuhle, Sec. 
The sixteenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Southern Conference, 
Synod of Ohio, will be held at Calvary Church, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, the Rev. August Schneider, pas- 
tor, October 29 and 30. 
Mrs. Erwin S. Spees, Sec. 


NOTICE 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Woman's League of Gettysburg College will be 
held November 5 and 6 in Gettysburg, Pa. The 
opening session, 10.30 A. M., Thursday, in the 
Robert Weidensall Building. Afternoon session, 
2.00 P. M., in College Church. At 6.30 P. M., the 
annual banquet will be held in the Main Building, 
Women’s College. Session Friday at 10.00 A. M. 

Mrs. C. L. Warner, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Gent. The Rev. John Jacob Gent departed this 
life October 3 at Nokomis, Ill. Funeral services 
were held in St. Mark’s Church, October 7, with 
the Rev. Carl Empson in charge. Dr. Ezra Keller 
preached the sermon and Pastors T. B. Uber and 
G. W. Styer assisted in the service. Interment 
took place in the cemetery at Nokomis. 

John Jacob Gent was born in LaGrange, Mo., 
March 29, 1886. He was afforded the usual school 
advantages of his neighborhood and then entered 
on studies of higher education at Carthage Acad- 
emy and Carthage College at Carthage, IIl., grad- 
uating in 1915. He entered Western Theological 
Seminary of the Lutheran Church at Atchison, 
Kan., graduating in 1918. He was ordained to 
the gospel ministry by the Synod of Iowa in 1918. 

September 11, 1918, he was united in marriage 
to Miss Elizabeth Martin, a teacher in Midland 
College. To this union two children were born. 
Mrs. Gent, Mary Elizabeth and John Martin re- 
main to mourn the loss of a devoted husband and 
a loving father. 

Mr. Gent successfully served the following pas- 
torates: Fort Madison, Iowa., five years; Mt. 
Carmel, Ill., six years; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, six 
years. He became pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Nokomis, in February, 1936. T. B. Uber. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Blank, J. Sahner, from 426 W. Delavan Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y., to 196 W. Second St., Oswego, 


Na. 

Cooper, Ph.D., E. C., from Box 12, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., to 107 Piedmont Ave., Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 

Hagenau, Herbert W., from 368 Seminary Ave., 
Rahway, N. J., to 342 W. Grand Ave., Rah- 
way, N. J. 

Huddle, K. Y., from Crockett, Va., to Rocking- 
ham, Va. 

Rasmussen, Harold T., from 2403 N. Second St., 
aeiyankes, Wis., to 1210 Third Ave., Antigo, 


is. 
Ritter, J. H., from Box 2413, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
to 2223 Gordon St., Allentown, Pa. " 
Ross, Ivan, from 2446 Maple Square Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to 418 Jackson St., Paducah, Ky. — 
Seville, C. W., from Security Benefit Association 
Hospital, Topeka, Kan., to 1578 Washington 
St., Denver, Colo. / 
Wagner, C. Morgan, from 1450 Maple Ave., Hill- 
side, N. J., to 1482 Maple Ave., Hillside, N. J. 
Weitzenkamp, L. C., from Ponca, Nebr., to 
Camas, Wash. 
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COX SONS &. VINING- INC, 


+ NEW YORK 5 Piey. 


-RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ® SL NEWYORK 


Church Furnishings 


2 


CHUR CH EMBROIDERIES | 
Bible Markers . .| 
Super-Frontals 


| STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
i BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


| WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 


138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA | 
“ at 


EARN LIBERAL COMMISSION 


Sell Religious Christmas Greeting Cards or 
order for your own use. Write Wertz Products, 
Station “D,” Dayton, Ohio. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


A fully standardized College for Women 
under the care of the Presbyterian Church. 
Wilson College is Christian in its teaching, 
atmosphere, and outlook. 

The recent trying years have left her 
stronger at the end than she was at the 
beginning. Her academic standards, her 
morale, and her place among women’s col- 
leges have advanced. 

The great estate of the late Dr. William 
Curran provides scholarships covering tui- 
tion, board and room for 20 students in each 
class. Competitive examinations for these 
scholarships will be held throughout the 
world in June, 1937. 


For information address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President, or 
MISS MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 
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ristmas Gift Suggestions 


COLLECTS AND PRAYERS 


Prepared by The Common Service Book Committee 


A collection of collects and prayers supplementing those provided 
in “The Common Service Book.” These have been chosen from the 
devotional writings of all ages and include prayers especially written 
for this volume. 

A wide range of conditions and circumstances is provided for, the 
399 collects and prayers and the thirty general prayers being grouped 
under more than 250 classifications. 

This manual will serve as a valuable aid, for specific use or as 
suggestively helpful, for the pastor, and also for church workers, 
church organizations, and the family circle. 

Price, Cloth, $1.00; Black Morocco, red under gold edges, $3.50; 

Red Morocco, red under gold edges, $3.75. 


A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK CHURCH YEAR CALENDAR 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Just what has been needed—a concise read- 
able book about the Lutheran Church—her 
history, her distinctive doctrines and meth- 
ods of work. 


Its information is given under ten chapter 
heads—The Man, The Mother Church, The 
Lutheran Church in America, The Church 
Year, The Common Service, The Way of Sal- 
vation, The Means of Grace, The Educational 
Method, Missions, The Body of Christ. 


Whether one is an inquirer about the Lu- 
theran Church or already a member, this 
handbook will prove of great interest. For 
the inquirer it states the case of the Lutheran 
Church strictly on its own merits with- 
out indulging in any invidious comparisons 
or undue emphases. For one already a mem- 
ber, it erystallizes and organizes what may 
have been known and fills in the gaps. 


Al _ Church Year 
CAL Ls Deke ci 


N N ae pec aay Profit 
1.50 $0.25 

UTHER: a 10 230 3.00 70 
50 2:25 

ui 7a pBoC 50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 

60.0 28.00 

300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
sansa 500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


TERMS—Cash within thirty days after ship- 
ment, providing order is signed by a pastor or 
officer of an organization. Transportation extra 
on quantities of 200 and over. Calendars are not 
returnable, 


Price, 39 cents. 


A book any church member, young or old, 
will appreciate as a gift. 


Bound in Heavy Blue Boards. 
Price, 50 cents a copy. 


———__-_+ @ 


Send for our Holiday Catalog and 
watch our advertisements for 
Christmas Gift Suggestions 


THE OCCASIONAL SERVICES 


This EDITION of this. MANUAL FOR THE 
PASTOR contains the “Occasional Services” 
from the “Common Service Book” together 
with thirty new orders and offices. Provision is 
thus made for practically every occasion in the 
life of the Church for which a service form is 
required. 


Size, 414 x 634 inches. Red under gold edges, 
ae headbands and ge pe 2 ne 

C7) rence orocco, p, book paper, $1.75 

No. 2. Persian Morocco, flexible, keratol lined, 

Neca Bible paper <. ...cccoteaheentienneiees 3.25 

RED Turkey Morocco, flexible, keratol 

0 


tpl thin, Bible? paper’ Bicciiivectecsesssveteessssee $3.5 


NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
and 
A COMMENTARY ON 
THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Edited by HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 


It covers the entire New Testament, 
book by book, chapter by chapter. 
The scope of the Commentary in 
treating each book, includes first an 
historical introduction to the book in 
which the gist of scholarly research as 
it concerns authorship, circumstances 
and time of writing is given. What- 
ever the problems of criticism, the re- 
sults are stated conservatively. Then 
follows the commentary proper. This 
is conservative but modern; critical but 
constructive; scholarly but simple; 
comprehensive but concise: brief but 
complete; analytical but flowing. 

The New Testament Commentary 
will prove useful to pastor, teacher 
and general reader: to everyone who 
studies devoutly the New Testament 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Cloth Bound. 720 Pages. $3.00 a copy. 


Our Annual Help on the 
‘International Uniform 
Lessons 


THE LESSON 
COMMENTARY 


An increasing number of Sunday 
school superintendents and teachers 
are coming to realize the value of this 
commentary. It admirably supple- 
ments the material provided in our 
Augsburg monthly and quarterly helps. 


Cloth. Price, $1.75 a copy, postpaid; 
in quantities of five or more at $1.40, 
delivery extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


